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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 
CCORDING to the latest telegrams from Constantinople, 
the Ambassadors refused to negotiate any longer with 
the Sultan unless he accepted tieir proposal for the retrocession 
of Thessaly. His Majesty therefore accepted it “in principle” 
with “certain reservations,’ and the Ambassadors have 
betaken themselves again to their weary task. A rumour 
is, moreover, circulated that the Turkish army is “ beginning 
to evacuate Thessaly,” that is, its advance guard has been 
withdrawn from Domoko, probably for some better supplied 
station. We attach very little importance to these accounts, 
which vary from day to day, sometimes, we are inclined to 
believe, according to the operations of highly placed jobbers 
in stocks in Constantinople. It is not the interest of the 
Sultan to evacuate Thessaly until he is forced, and he is a 
man who perceives his interest quite clearly. As to money, 
he is spending very little, Edhem’s army being fed by 
requisitions on Thessaly and Macedonia, and a host of 
capitalists seeking “ Gbncessions” are swarming into Turkey 
and bribing everybody who will take a bribe. Life is quite 
sweet just now in Constantinople for Mussulmans of influence; 
and as for those wretched Christians, what do they matter, 
even in Ambassadors’ eyes P 











The Prussian Government is evidently determined to go on 
with its reactionary policy. The Bill against Associations 
has been strengthened by some clauses specially directed 
against Socialists, and in this form has been passed by the 
Prussian Upper House by 112 votes to 19. It has now to be 
debated again in the Lower House, and will, it is fully believed, 
be rejected, though by a very narrow majority, the pressure 
applied to Members being extreme, and the fear of a Dissolu- 
tion weighing on all whose seats are at all doubtful. The 
King-Emperor will then make the next move,and it is reported 
that he insists on the Bill, and is ready to take almost any 
step, even to the revision of the Constitution, rather than be 
defeated. It is possible that in the quiet of his voyage he 
may have reconsidered his position; but the “Agrarians,” 
who have most influence with him, are almost distracted at the 
shrinkage of their incomes, and urge him to the most “ deter- 
mined ” courses, 


The German military authorities have done a rather cool 
thing. They have sent two thousand carrier-pigeons to 
Dover, which, when released, have flown back to Dusseldorf 
and other centres. The object clearly is to see whether, in 
the event of a German descent upon England, information of 
its progress could be transmitted to Germany, even if the 
cables were cut or in English hands. Mr. Brodrick stated in 








said or done, except to remember, as Tennyson said of 
Napoleon, that “we have a faithfal ally, it seems,” who takes 
a great interest in our coasts and in the fate of our possessions 
in South Africa. 


Signor Crispi, now seventy-eight years old, delivered on 
July 20th a grand speech at Milazzo. Its substance was that 
Italy needed a Monarchy in order to keep her seven States 
united, and that though she ought not to seek predominance, she 
ought to struggle towards a strength which would cause her 
recognition as a Great Power. He pressed on his hearers the 
example of France, who, after losing five milliards and two 
provinces in 1871, had recovered herself completely; and con- 
demned the abandonment of Erythrea as an act of weakness 
not demanded by a defeat which could have been repaired. The 
speech, like all Signor Crispi’s speeches, has something about 
it of the antique hero, who does not quite recognise that Italy a 
little exhausted herself in producing the men of the Fifties, 
and is now seeking a happiness incompatible in so poor a 
State with heavy taxation, a burdensome though instructive 
conscription, and a policy intended to raise the national pride 
rather than the national wellbeing. A certain grandeur of 
idea in Signor Crispi is rendered almost useless to his country 
by a certain want of business sense. He is not, in truth, an 
Italian, but belongs still in thought to the Greek race, from 
which he sprang. 


Dr. Cornelius Herz, the person who is supposed to be able 
to reveal the whole truth about the Panama briberies, has 
apparently befooled the investigating Committee. He 
declared that if the majority of that Committee would visit 
him in Bournemouth he would take them into his confidence 
and reveal some State secrets. Greatly to his surprise, we 
fancy, the Committee took him at his word, and agreed to 
visit Bournemouth in a body; but just as they were starting 
—the chairman, indeed, was in the train—a letter was received 
from Dr. Herz declaring that he was an American, that he 
must collect documents before he could make revelations, and 
that France owed him a million sterling in compensation for 
the injustice with which he had been treated. So the Com- 
mittee went back to their work feeling silly. It is suspected, 
of course, that the French Government, which at heart detests 
the inquiry, has offered Dr. Herz some inducement to hold 
his tongue; but that suspicion may be born of malice, and it 
is at least as probable that he knows very little, and rather 
enjoys making the French Chamber look foolish in the eyes 
of Paris. There are thousands of Frenchmen, not all 
peasants, who believe that if the Chamber would drop all 
inquiry the Americans would buy the Canal, paying the 
original shareholders, say, 7s. 6d. in the pound. They are 
wrong; but the stake is so large that they go on hoping, and 
inventing rumours. 


“ Gold, still gold.” It appears that enormous quantities of 
fluvial gold have been discovered at a point on the Klondike, 
a small affluent of the great Yukon River in British Columbia, 
close to Alaska. The rich territory is believed to be at least 
thirty miles square, and is said to be so full of gold that a 
single miner has taken out £50,000 in a few months, and 
that £600,000 has been actually sent away to places in the 
State of Washington, and in\ California. On the news 
becoming known in the American Pacific States a rush set 
in, miners filling steamers for the Yukon, which also the 
Canadians hope to reach by land. The prices of food have 
risen to a fabulous height, Canadians are proposing to legis- 
late against the admission of Americans—which is nonsense 
—and there are all the usual signs of gold fever. There will 
be, of course, the usual effort to form companies, but it should 
be remembered that the region is arctic, that there are few, 
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if any, means of communication when the rivers freeze, and 
that wages will make the profit of those who have to hire 
labour imperceptible. The Icelanders should go there in a 
body. : 


We regret deeply to record the death of Mr. ‘Mundella, 
which occurred on Wednesday, from paralysis, at the age of 
seventy-two. An Anglo-Italian by descent, with, we imagine, 
a Jewish strain ‘in his blood, he rose from the position of a 
scarcely educated workman to be Minister of Education 
under Mr. Gladstone,—a post in which he displayed great 
knowledge, some power of originating improvements, and 
indefatigable industry. He was not a man of ideas, but he 
understood all labour questions thoroughly, and he obtained 
the unquestioning and unbroken confidence of both masters 
and men in a great city like Sheffield, where he did not live. 
He was in politics a sane Radical,—that is, a man who, 
though holding his doctrines strongly, could yet work with a 
milder party than his own and be thoroughly loyal to his 
chief. Throughout life something in him—we believe it was 
an inner kindliness and simplicity of nature—attracted 
to him men of stronger intellects than his own, and in 
the House of Commons, though he never concealed his 
opinions, he never, we believe made an enemy. In 1894 he 
resigned the Board of Trade because that Board had to 
prosecute a Company of which he was a director, but no one 
suspected his personal honour, and Sheffield re-elected him in 
1895 without opposition. He belonged to a type—the indus- 
trial Member who is on the side neither of the capitalist nor 
the labourer, but sympathises with both—which is exceedingly 
useful, and we still bélieve that his superiors made no mistake 
when they recognised his qualifications for office. 


On Friday week the Archbishop of Canterbury raised a 
tea-cup storm in the House of Lords by moving that the 
Royal assent be withheld from the scheme under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act which relates to the Denbigh 
share of Howell’s Charity for girls’ schools in Wales. 
Since 1860 the Charity had been worked as a Church. 
school, but admitted Nonconformists with a conscience 
clause, and no complaints had been made by Noncon- 
formists. Under the new scheme the school’ would prac- 
tically be placed in the hands of the Joint Committee 
of the County of Denbigh, and thus its religious character 
would be imperilled. The Duke of Devonshire, who represents 
the Education Department, complained of the muddle and 
want of principle under which schemes carefully devised by 
the Education Department in accordance with Acts of Parlia- 
ment were liable to be set aside by Motions either in the Lords 
or Commons. “Their lordships were perfectly entitled to 
reject the scheme, but he could not help thinking that if they 
did reject it they would act in contravention of a-policy 
deliberately adopted by Parliament upon more than one 
occasion.” This was a somewhat frigid defence of the scheme, 
for nothing was said as to the merits. After a rather scolding 
speech from Lord Herschell, Lord Salisbury made it clear 
that the Government did not mean to stand by the scheme. 
He was alive to the danger of “theological piracy ” springing 
up under the guise of educational reform, and he therefore 
thought it would be wise to send the scheme back to the 
Charity Commissioners. On the House dividing, 72 Peers voted 
for rejection, and only 33 against,—majority for rejection, 39. 
A great deal has been made of the so-called throwing over of 
the Duke of Devonshire by the Premier, but that is nonsense. 
The Duke of Devonshire is not the kind of man to look out 
for slights, and he knows as well as Lord Salisbury that the 
Peers, though they may be made to see reason on big subjects, 
cannot be driven over small matters. 


On Friday, July 16th, the House of Gommons dealt with 
the case of Mr. Kirkwood, the recalcitrant moneylender who 
had refused to answer questions put to him by a Committee. 
On Mr. Kirkwood being brought to the Bar by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, mace on shoulder, the Speaker asked him whether 
he had declined to answer a certain question. Mr. Kirkwood 
thereupon tried to rush off into an argument as to why he 
had not answered the question. This, however, the Speaker 
sternly refused to allow. Next he asked Mr. Kirkwood 
whether he still declined to answer. Mr. Kirkwood then 
made another attempt at argument, but ultimately declared 
that he would answer anything that he was ordered to 


answer. The House then passed a formal Resolution order} 
Mr. Kirkwood to attend the Select Committee on Money. 
lending and to answer the questions put to him. Before, 
however, this was carried Commander Bethell and Mp. 
Dillon made a protest against the different treatment 
accorded to Mr. Kirkwood and to Mr. Hawkesley. It wag 
certainly very unfortunate for its reputation that the South 
African Committee should have at once been given so cleay 
an object-lesson in dealing with a refractory witness, 


On Tuesday Lord Belper, on behalf of the Government, 
moved the second reading of the Compensation Bill. Lorg 
Londonderry protested against the Bill in a speech of ap 
“Early Victorian” type. “It may indeed be compared to the 
immortal oration in which Sydney Smith grouped all the 
possible objections that can be raised to any new measnre, 


‘It was contrary to Conservative principles; it had been calleg 


Socialistic by the Member who represented Lord Salisbury 
~—apparently Lord Londonderry puts great faith in the notion 
that if you are not the rose the best thing is to live near itm 
it did not include all industries; it was not asked for by the 
miners, whom it was intended among others to benefit; it 
was the thin end of the wedge; and, lastly, of course, we had 
it already in the much better form of mutual benefit societies, 
In, addition to all this Lord Londonderry had heard of a one. 
armed mortar-mixer—the best mortar-maker an unnamed 
gentleman in the North of England had ever known—who 
would be destroyed by the Bill. “Directly this Bill was 
passed this man would receive notice.” After this argumentum 
ad hominem wnimanum, Lord Londonderry predicted that the 
Bill, would not alienate a single Radical vote, while at the 
next election many people who “slaved” last year for Lord 
Salisbury “would not cross the street” to vote for his 
candidates. Altogether the speech, though capable of afford- 
ing amusement, showed more temper than tact. There are, 
of course, many strong arguments on the other side, but Lord 
Londonderry failed to produce them. 


Lord Salisbury wound up the debate with a really admirable 
little speech, and one which should put the measure entirely 
out of danger. After quietly remarking that Lord London- 
derry’s electioneering appeal hardly rose to the dignity of the 
subject, Lord Salisbury pointed out that since Mr. Chamber- 
lain was the recognised spokesman of the Unionist party upon 
social legislation, and since he had openly advocated the 
Bill, it was absurd to talk of Conservative voters being 
deceived. Besides, the measure was in accordance with the 
traditions of the Tory party. The Bill was not Socialistic 
for it put the burden, not on the State, but upon the individual, 
The present system was, however, Socialistic. Supposing 
there is a tremendous colliery accident, and fifty or a hundred 
persons are killed, and their wives and children left destitute, 
who pays? The parish, “That is to say, I with my five 
hundred acres of meadow land, who do not get the slightest 
profit from the mine, have to pay for the accident.” Could 
anything be more Socialistic than that? Lord Salisbury 
ended a most telling speech by the declaration, “To my mind 
the great attraction of this Bill is that I believe it will turn 
out a great machinery for the saving of life.” If he had 
added that when life is lost or health destroyed the 
attendant suffering will be greatly minimised, he would have 
exactly described the attitude of the country towards the Bill. 


On Monday last Mr. Arnold-Forster seized the opportunity 
of the Colonial Vote to raise the South African question. 
The leading idea of his speech was that during all the South 
African troubles there had been “a conflict of wealth and 
influence on one side, and of national interests on the other.” 
Mr. Arnold-Forster pointed out what we have often insisted 
on in these columns,—namely, that it is largely a myth to 
say that Mr. Rhodes conferred enormous benefits on the 
Empire. “The whole of the territory up to the Zambesi was 
as far back as 1882 and 1883 in the power of her Majesty’s 
Government.” No doubt Mr. Rhodes entered and possessed 
the land, but it was quite secure without his intervention. A 
good deal of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech was not very judicious 
in tone, but it was marked by true patriotic feeling, and 
honour is due to him for his courage in making it. He 
should, however, have avoided even the appearance of casting 
imputations upon the Government. They may have come to 








a wrong decisionwe think they have—in deciding not to 
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e Chartered Company, but that decision, right or 
3 taken, as all reasonable men know, on public 
grounds. Mr. Balfour’s reply was too severe in tone, but no 
doubt the hot night, the character of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
speech, and the need for defending the Chartered Company 
were irritating conditions. Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of 
himself for not producing the Martin Report was a reason- 
able one. It contains a very severe condemnation of the 
Chartered Company, and to this condemnation the Com- 
pany are making a reply. Mr. Chamberlain does not think 
+t fair that the accusation should be published till the reply 


can be laid with it. 


On Thursday Mr. Gerald Balfour brought in a Bill for 
decreasing the number of Irish Judges. Though we are glad 
to see this much-needed reform, it must be confessed that the 
proposal is not of a very heroic nature. There are now 
twenty Irish Judges. In future there will be seventeen. 
The Probate Court and the Bankruptcy Court are to go 
altogether, and the work is to be done by the High Court, 
which in future is to be divided into only two Divisions,— 
the Queen’s Bench and the Chancery Division. The saving, 
which will be £7,500 a year, will be carried to a special Irish 
credit to be used for Irish purposes. Mr. Dillon, itis needless 
to say, was not satisfied. He was characteristically anxious 
that the changes should not result in any improvement in the 
salary of a particular J udge, “as his promotion would be 
looked upon as a reward for the part he played in the recent 
troubled times in Ireland.” There can be no necessity for 
arging Mr. Gerald Balfour to neglect this comment. 


We have noticed elsewhere one portion of Mr. Reid’s 
impressions of England given in the Daily News of 
Wednesday, but must refer here to the wise words he 
used as to our relationship with the Colonies. The 
Australians, said Mr. Reid, will not stand Imperial Federa- 
tion. “Your Australian is a very nice fellow if you leave 
him free, but if you lasso nim he is apt to prove mighty 
troublesome, in spite of the rope. So if you lasso the 
Colonies with some of the suggested schemes of closer formal 
union, they will be restive. The real unity of the Empire is 
that brotherhood, that one blood, which requires no constitu- 
tions to create or Parliaments to seal. Even to talk about it 
is unnecessary. It is there, as will be proved when the time 
comes.” The test of unity would be when the next war comes. 
If it isa war of defence, not of aggression, the Colonies will 
bear their share. Mr. Reid ended his interview with the 
declaration, “In Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary I 
have every confidence.” We note also that on Wednesday, 
near Birkenhead, Mr. Reid made two capital little Free-trade 
speeches, If Free-trade is ever seriously attacked here we 
shall have to borrow Mr. Reid to help us fight the battle. 


The Daily Chronicle on Saturday last and on Wednesday 
published portions of Sir Richard Martin’s Report to the 
Colonial Office on the administration of the Chartered Com- 
pany,—a Report which the Colonial Office has hitherto 
refased to make public. The Report shows that our fears as 
to the establishment of slavery by the Company under the 
form of compulsory labour were only too well founded. After 
mentioning that Lord Grey and Mr. Vincent do not allow 
that any regulation exacting compulsory labour was ever 
promulgated by the Government, Sir Richard Martin con- 
tinues:—“This no doubt is correct, but that a system of 
compulsory labour did exist I have no doubt, and it is difficult 
to believe that it was put in practice as universally as it 
appears to have been throughout Matabeleland without the 
knowledge of the Government.” The following are the 
principal conclusions arrived at by Sir Richard Martin :— 
“(1) That compulsory labour did undoubtedly exist in Mata- 
beleland if not in Mashonaland ; (2) that labour was procured 
by the various Native Commissioners for the various require- 
ments of the Government, mining companies, and private 
persons; (3) that the Native Commissioners in the first place 
endeavoured to obtain labour through the Indunas, but failing 
in this they procured it by force.” It is hardly possible to 
conceive a worse administrative record than this. There is, 
no doubt, little risk of the scandal being repeated, nor do we 
doubt that the London Board were entirely free from any 
desire to tolerate such infamies. But what are we to say of 





a system which allowed slavery in its worst form—slavery in 
mines—to be established under the British flag P 


The telegraphists—ought not the word to be telegraphers P 
—of the Post Office, especially those who control that centre 
of the nerves of the world, the great room in the Post Office, 
are bitterly discontented with their position. They think them. 
selves underpaid—which is true as far as the older men are 
concerned—and treated with an indignity not shown to other 
civil servants. After memorialising the Department for some 
months in vain, they decided to use their liability to overtime 
as their pivot of complaint, and to compel a hearing by 
refusing on Monday next to regard any order to work over- 
time as compulsory. As this would be most inconvenient, 
the Department listened, and informed them that, provided 
the threat were withdrawn, their grievances should be 
immediately considered. They therefore withdrew it on 
Wednesday subject to further discussion. They appear to 
have a real grievance in the shape of a reduction of the pay 
to which they can rise automatically, and an inadequate 
solatium for overtime; but, as we have argued elsewhere, the 
battle-ground they have chosen is a very bad one. The com- 
munity—which, when interested, is, as all soldiers know, an 
exceedingly hard taskmaster—will not allow telegraphists to 
interrupt its communications by refusing to work overtime. 
The journals which are most interested are perfectly savage 
in their condemnation, even the Daily Chronicle abandoning 
its cardinal principle that strikers must be in the right and 
employers in the wrong. The clerks should ask plainly for 
better pay, which is what they want after all, and not talk 
trash about the indignity of being liable to overtime. 


We regret to record the death of Jean Ingelow,—a poetess 
better known thirty years ago than at the present day. Miss 
Ingelow, who was by birth a Lincolnshire woman, died 
on Tuesday at her house in Kensington, at the age of 
seventy - seven. Her first book met with a very great 
success, partly owing to the undoubted charm and to the 
simplicity of feeling shown in her verses, but more perhaps 
to the fact that it appeared at a period of slack water in 
English poetry. In 1863, when her first book was published, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris had hardly begun to write, 
or at any rate had not caught the popular ear, while the 
public were for the moment not as appreciative of Tennyson 
as they were both before and after that period. Browning, 
on the other hand, had not yet won his special place. But 
though Miss Ingelow obtained for a time a popularity beyond 
her strict right, she showed real poetic feeling. Her best- 
known, and perhaps also her best, poem was the ballad, 
“ High Tide on the Lincolnshire Coast.” 


The week has been curiously full of instances of unusual 
courage. The Times on Saturday published an account 
of the loss of the ‘Aden,’ written by a Mr. Gillett, one 
of the passengers who survived. It is as impossible to con- 
dense it as to condense one of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s stories, 
but the man who can read it without wishing to know Mr. 
Gillett and his wife is sensible into heroism. (Note, by the 
way, theremarkable literary skill which nowadays displays itself 
among men who arein no way literary.) The Pioneer received 
on Monday contained an account of a Sikh orderly who, in 
the midst of the treacherous attack at Maizar, “ picked up a 
gun weighing 200 lb. single-handed and carried it to the gun- 
mule. The mule was shot dead, so he carried it to the relief- 
mule. Then he went back and brought in Lieutenant 
Cruickshank’s body.” And we have all been reading how Herr 
Andrée, the Swede, with two companions, left Danes Island 
on July llth by balloon for the Pole. He hopes to see 
and photograph the trae Polar region, and then drift 
on to Alaska, a journey of twelve hundred miles. That 
is to say, he and the two men of science with him face an 
imminent risk of a horrible death in an unknown land, 
whence their fate cannot even be reported, in order to extend 
the domain of human knowledge. It is a perfectly useless 
enterprise, even a ridiculous one, but is there a man capable 
of understanding the adventure who is not a little prouder 
because the world contains Herr Andrée? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1123. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE ELECTORS. 


HE Times of Tuesday made a remark in its leading 
columns which is of great political importance, for it 
reflects, we believe, an impression among members of the 
Government which greatly influences, as we think in- 
juriously influences, their policy in the East. “The 
electorate,” says the Times, “ has only a tepid interest in 
the affairs under consideration,”—that is, the whole action 
of the British Government in Turkey. That statement 
will greatly help to deceive the Cabinet, which evidently is 
of the Zimes’ opinion, or Mr. Curzon would never be per- 
mitted to make such feeble explanations and declarations 
of policy. It is a half-truth, and, like most half-truths, 
will find immediate acceptance. It is true that the average 
electors are not hot over the British failure to control the 
Sultan. They do not understand the great issues at stake, 
or the advantage that barbarism has so far gained over 
civilisation, they are unable to sympathise fully with a 
race they know so little of as the Armenians, they think 
the Greeks made fools of themselves by a rash declaration 
of war, they perceive that any discredit which may fall on 
Great Britain is shared in an even greater degree by 
the whole of Europe, and they can bear to be scorned 
in such great company. They have not been roused 
to enthusiasm by any orator more stimulating than 
Mr. Bryce, and they are afraid, quite justly afraid, of 
opposing their usual leaders on matters of which they 
know so very little. There is much more humility and 
readiness to follow among democracies than political 
philosophers usually give them credit for. The interest 
of the electorate is therefore “tepid,” as the Times says. 
They do not petition, they do not meet, they do not 
drown their representatives in ill-written letters of 
remonstrance. They watch and wait, and turn without 
reluctance to other and much smaller subjects of dis- 
cussion. All that is true, and justifies the Times; but 
there is another truth which its conductors and the 
Ministry also overlook. The political classes are in their 
hearts grievously disappointed. They expected energy 
from the Unionist Cabinet, decision such as it showed 
when resisting foreign pretensions in South Africa, 
independence of action, and, above all, some small 
measure of success; and they do not recognise in its 
Eastern policy any of these things. They thought that 
the really able men who form the interior Cabinet would 
have led Europe; and they have followed Europe, and 
more especially the Sovereign whose designs, reasonably or 
unreasonably, are in this country most distrusted. They 
know that they themselves have helped greatly to secure for 
Government immense additions to its fighting strength ; 
they feel, rather bitterly perhaps, how acquiescent they 
have been in demands for money, which under the new 
system of taxation fall in a special degree upon them; 
and the absence of result from their sacrifices and their 
support wearies and disheartens them. They say among 
themselves, ‘ When it comes to foreign affairs Salisbury is 
no better than Gladstone, perhaps not quite so good; it may 
not be his fault, but is certainly his misfortune ;’ and they 
grow languid and tired. It is not that they are demanding 
any other definiteline of action. Few of them are determined 
enough for that. But they earnestly desire that the line 
of action taken, whatever it be, should be made to succeed, 
and success is not yet even clearly within sight. Every- 
thing hangs fire indefinitely ; the Armenian question has 
dragged on for two years, the Cretan question for twelve 
months, the question of Thessaly for nine weeks, and 
there is no evidence that any of them will be brought 
to an end in any reasonable time. There are always 
hopeful telegrams, there are always rumours of action, 
there are always vague hopes from letters written by one 
Sovereign or another, but nothing ever happens, and in a 
day or two the Sultan is visible, sneeringly passing some 
slight on the Ambassadors of Europe, and pursuing his 
own plans as if the civilised Powers, and in particular 
Great Britain, did not exist. So thoroughly is this 
perceived, that there is actually a kind of sympathy 
growing up for Abd-ul-Hamid, such as you may see grow 
up among lawyers when in a great criminal trial the 
defendant, by sheer force of brain, baffles the police, 


obtain a verdict of acquittal from the jury. The better- 
class of Englishmen are, in fact, dispirited, and were an. 
election to occur to-morrow would move languidly 
to the fray, so languidly that if the Opposition 
in a new access of pluck, declared that Irish Home. 
rule, though always right, was at present inoppor- 
tune or needless, it is doubtful if the Government, at 
first popular beyond precedent, would retain a working 
majority. No doubt the average electors, who are “ tepid 
on Turkey,” have power in their own hands. No doubt 
they are still inclined to think Lord Salisbury the best 
agent they can find. No doubt, in the absence of leaders, 
they are unprepared even to criticise with distinctness— 
you can see the whole position reflected in the House of 
Commons—but still the silent filtering influence of the 
thoughtful, their general flaccidity in support owing to 
disappointment, will tell heavily against the Unionist 
party. 

The defence of the Government is in its essence clear 
and straightforward enough. It is simply that “ the 
situation of Europe does not allow to any Power energetic 
action. Peace must be kept, and peace cannot be kept if 
any Power does anything from which a great result would 
flow.” That is clear enough ; and as the Times perceives, 
and as the action, or inaction, of Parliament clearly proves, 
the “‘ man in the street” accepts that explanation. The 
“man in the street,” however, powerful as he is, does not 
ultimately rule England, because on important subjects 
he does not form his own opinions, and, except the man 
in the street, nobody is quite satisfied. All other persons 
ask, some querulously, some bitterly, some with a real 
desire to get at the truth, whether a strong Ministry could 
not have altered that situation, whether any Government 
ought to be, or indeed can be, so completely in the hands 
of so very feeble a kind of fate. One does not see, if it 
is so, why the “ situation” should not last, like the armed 
truce between France and Germany, for a quarter of a 
century; in fact, until such time as Abd-ul-Hamid dis. 
appears from the scene. Lord Salisbury said the other 
day that everything would be different if Prince Bismarck 
were guiding the Conference of Ambassadors, and the 
remark, whatever else it may have meant, certainly 
implied that the situation could be altered by a very 
strong Minister. That looks like a confession that there 
is no strong Minister in Europe now, which, with the 
single exception of Abd-ul-Hamid, who is his own Minister, 
is a statement in accordance with all visible facts. But 
then that is the source of the national disappointment. 
Those who attend to foreign affairs hoped to find a strong 
Minister, or at all events a strong Ministry, here, and 
have not found either of them. It is not that there is 
much personal irritation with Lord Salisbury. There is 
very little. The Radical papers attack him in season and 
out of season for everything he does and everything he 
does not do; but the attacks do not produce much com- 
motion. Some think he is fettered by his hopes of an 
alliance which does not come off; some that he is hampered 
by his Council of War, the Cabinet, in which one 
Minister, at all events, is supposed to be much opposed 
to adventure ; a few that he is impeded by the natural 
reluctance of the Queen at her great age to pass 
through another troubled time; and the worst that is 
said, and that is said regretfully, is that circumstances are 
proving to strong for a Minister who certainly wishes 
well to suffering Christians, and as certainly is not taken 
in by any Turkish promises. But then the hope was 
that he would be too strong for the circumstances, and 
the regret that he has not been, which is the fact even if 
he is not answerable for it, greatly diminishes enthusiasm 
on his behalf. There is a restrained reproachfulness in 
men’s thoughts about the foreign policy of this Ministry 
which the Times may rely upon it, in spite of the “tepid” 
indifference of the body of electors, is not favourable in a 
country like this to the durability of the Administration. 
The Cabinet will not be overthrown by it, but the grand 
obstacle to its overthrow, the devotion of its followers, is 
thereby greatly weakened. Whether the reproachfulness 
is justified remains, of course, to be proved. The real 
course of the negotiations is still unrevealed. The 
Opposition have not cared to attack, and the Government 
have taken little pains with their defence. They have 
left the department in the Commons in charge of a man 
who may have any amount of ability, but who never con- 
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vantage of Lord Salisbury’s splendid position in the 
here he is Premier, Foreign Secretary, and leader, 
his only serious opponents are sure to say nothing 
the interests of the country. The reproach- 
fulness may be unjustified, but a feeling of that kind, 
porn of the want of success, is not removed by silence as 
to its cause. We do not know that a Foreign Secretary 
should attend very much even to the best opinion, but we 
do know that the best opinion 1s unreconciled to the action 
of the Foreign Office. The country wants a pennyworth 


of success. 
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MR. REID ON ENGLAND’S VIGOUR. 


R. REID is a man who has shown himself capable 
M of stating the great political truths that underlie 
the doctrine of Free-trade with a force and insight worthy 
of Richard Cobden. But he is more than the exponent of 
sound views on economic subjects. He has that power of 
speaking out straight and clear which is the mark of all 
the real governing men. On Tuesday last he made a most 
interesting and most remarkable confession to a reporter 
of the Daily News. The vigour of the English was one 
of the things which had, he said, impressed him most while 
in England. “I came here,” said Mr. Reid, “ expecting, 
may I say, to find a wearied and depressed nation, that 
had reached the apex of its power and energy, and was 
now growing weaker rather than stronger. In place of 
that I find you are a young people.” “TI see,” he con- 
tinued, “ England more vigorous, more enterprising, more 
full of the fire of life than ever before. It is a marvel- 
lous thing, when one comes to think of it. Here are your 
forty millions of people, cooped up on thirty-three million 
square miles of land, and yet able to thrive and lead the 
world.” That is a most remarkable statement. It shows 
what we confess we were not prepared to find,—that the 
pessimistic talk so often indulged in at home, and the 
chorus of vituperative belittlement that is always to be 
heard from the Continent, have been taken far too seriously 
in the Colonies. When a man in Mr. Reid’s position—a 
clear-sighted statesman governing over a million English- 
men—owns to having had such feelings about the 
Mother-country, what is the sort of impression that less 
instructed people have held and are holding? If Mr. Reid 
was deceived by the reports of us that reach beyond our 
own island, what was the condition of the “man in the 
street” in Sydney or Melbourne ? 
We are pleased to think that Mr. Reid found himself 
so completely mistaken, and we are also pleased to find 
that he had the courage and manliness to admit his 
mistake, and to speak out, for, mistaken or not mistaken, 
it is essential that we should know how we appear to the 
rest of the world, and, above all, to our fellow-countrymen 
beyond the sea, Nations, like men, cannot afford to give 
people the impression that they have become weak, 
flabby, and effete, even though that impression is entirely 
contrary to the facts. No man is quite safe when people 
think he has reached his zenith and begun to decline. 
Depend upon it, foreign nations are far more likely to 
combine against us if there is a general belief that we are 
failing than if it is common knowledge that we are in full 
vigour. Our colonists are no doubt Englishmen, and do 
not desert comrades under fire; but even their help in 
the time of need would be stinted by the feeling that 
they were trying the hopeless task of keeping an effete 
community from dissolution. We ought, then, if possible, 
to refrain from giving the absurdly false impression that 
We are a spent Power. But if we are to avoid the giving 
of this impression, we must ask, “ How has that impres- 
sion arisen ? What influences have produced it?” In our 
opinion it is due to a great extent to our English habit of 
self-depreciation. This habit bas many excellent results, and 
we should be loath to see it disappear altogether. When, 
however, it is carried to excess, or when it becomes a kind 
of hypocritical convention, it is apt to do injury. People 
at a distance only hear the accusations, and are unable 
to see the facts which answer or take half the sting out of 
the lamentations. To turn Tom Paine’s saying upside down, 
they pity the draggled plumage, and forget that the bird is 
alive and _Well. Besides, accusations of wickedness, of 
sloth, of violent and of unmanly luxury, of degeneracy, are 
far more sensational, and so carry much further, than 
Plain, dull statements to the effect that the moral status 
quo 1s well maintained. People will telegraph to Australia 





a report that the British working man has lost his power 
of doing this or that, or that a particularly good old 
English trade is now entirely absorbed by the foreigner, 
but no one cares to report that Mr. Jones, of Yorkshire or 
wherever it may be, has succeeded in beating the best 
French brocades both in style and price. That little state- 
ment would give no one a thrill, and soit goes unregarded. 
But our wails of self-depreciation, and our plan of paying 
people highly to look at our daily life under a powerful 
journalistic microscope, and to shout with horror at all 
the disagreeable things they see swim into the field of 
vision, are not alone accountable for the impression that 
we have become an effete community. There are other 
influences which have affected the judgment of the Colonies 
and of our European neighbours. To begin with, the habit 
of showing an exaggerated sense of pity on every con- 
ceivable opportunity has greatly tended to make people 
imagine that we are going soft. There must be some- 
thing wrong with a nation which goes into hysterics of 
woe over some comparatively trifling case of misery and 
suffering, or which tries to prevent grown men running 
this or that risk because of the danger. It is a nation 
of sentimental old maids, they think, when they see us 
thrown into a state of wild excitement over half a dozen 
white men being cut up by ahill tribe, or worse still, when 
somebody’s baby is vaccinated against his will, or 
his pet dog forced to wear a disagreeable muzzle. 
Again, they think we must be losing our ancient 
vigour when we endure so meekly our political troubles, 
—when we tolerate the doings of an avowedly dis- 
loyal section in the House of Commons, or allow 
our legislative institutions to be thrown out of gear 
by a single recalcitrant Member. ‘ People who can’t find 
a way of putting down obstruction, and who allow treason 
to be talked in the House of Commons, must be past their 
work.’ That is the comment that goes round the world 
when we allow, as we do every few years, a small group to 
defy the sovereignty of Parliament, and what is more, 
allow them to make Parliament ridiculous. Englishmen 
are proud, and, we hold, rightly proud, of the point to 
which they carry toleration. They make a sort of gospel 
of Burke’s maxim, “I must bear with inconveniences till! 
they fester into crimes.” We must not forget, however, 
that this toleration is very often looked upon by outsiders 
as indifference. But true indifference is universally held 
to be a sign of degeneracy. When a man says, ‘ Oh, well, 
what does it matter,’ we rightly declare that he is not in a 
sound condition morally, mentally, or physically. Of 
course, England as a nation does not say that, but 
merely, ‘I will not fuss about attacks by small 
people.’ Still, the world at large does not see the dis- 
tinction, and believes that we are really indifferent. 
Lastly, outsiders are often taken in by our willingness, as 
a nation, to endure petty international insults without 
retaliating. When we are opposed by a neighbour we 
never show our teeth or growl, but instead look diligently 
about for some way out of the difficulty without fighting. 
We try, that is, to see if we can turn the other cheek 
without injuring ourselves too much. If we can find an 
easy and safe way of satisfying our assailants, we do so 
without troubling in the least about the method in which 
we have been approached. Other nations call this accept- 
ing insults without even a protest, and conclude that we 
must be afraid. But it may be obvious that there was 
nothing to be afraid of. In that case our critics have to 
fall back on the theory that we are conscious of some secret 
weakness which unmans us and prevents us striking back 
even when there is no real danger. In reality, of course, 
we only adopt this humbleness of tone and this extreme 
scrupulousness in our relations with foreign nations 
because we have a strong sense of the terrible responsi- 
bility involved in war. We dread the shedding of blood 
without due cause, and hence we are always anxious to 
avoid a quarrel. At bottom, however, the old fierce heart 
of the nation survives, as was shown in the case of the 
German Emperor’s telegram. Rightly or wrongly, English- 
men thought they were in the right there. The consequence 
was that with one emotion the nation declared itself ready 
for war, and laid its hand on the sword-hilt. 


But it is easy to enumerate the things which have 
made even men so able as Mr. Reid mistake our con- 
dition until they got to close quarters with us. The 
difficulty is to suggest how we are to prevent Englishmen 
giving so false an impression to the world. We certainly 
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do not want to give up our searching self-criticism, for 
though it may be carried to extremes, it is a great 
antiseptic, and is at any rate a thousand times better 
than self-laudation. Nor do we want to resign our 
tolerance or our sense of the responsibility that rests 
with those who draw the sword. No doubt we should be 
glad to see some restraint placed on our absurd over- 
pitifulness, and the parade of pessimism—often for party 
purposes—which appears in our newspapers might also be 
usefully dispensed with. In this matter one side is as bad as 
the other. The Unionists are far too fond of talking about 
their opponents as “ Little Englanders,” and the Radicals 
of accusing their political enemies of being cruel and 
rapacious tyrants. Thus the outsiders who read both 
views visualise England as a misty little island in which 
a set of canting and hypocritical Stigginses on the one 
side, and of wicked and reactionary feudal Barons on the 
other, are tearing out each other’s eyes, deaf in their 
factious rage to all the calls of patriotism. A little less 
of this party pessimism would be a great improvement. 
We wish, too, that the papers could be persuaded not to be 
always wailing over the decay of our industries and the 
triumph of the German. Byan accident a contract for chairs 
in a big hotel is placed in Germany. The incident is 
of course quite unimportant. It is, however, recorded in 
our papers as ‘an unpleasant proof of our commercial 
degeneracy—strange as it sounds, the chairs supplied to 
the new Mausoleum Hotel were all made in Germany. 
Apparently even the heart of the City itself is not safe 
from the competition of the ever-vigilant German. Soon 
the only thing not made in Germany will be English 
inefficiency.’ We smile when we read this nonsense, but 
the colonist is apt to think with regret, ‘So the poor 
old Mother-country is, after all, utterly played out.’ But 
though the newspapers might do something to make us 
appear in our true light before the world, we do not sup- 
pose they will. They, and very likely we among the rest, 
will continue from time to time to be paradoxically pessi- 
mistic without any thought of the remoter consequences. 
And after all, that is the law of newspaper writing. Ifa man 
were to be always thinking whether there was not a chance 
of his being misunderstood in Auckland or Brisbane he 
would write with very little effect for London or Edin- 
burgh. The only thing, then, is to encourage men like Mr. 
Reid to come over and see us in person, and to send them 
back to tell their own people what nonsense it is to suppose 
that as a nation we are effete or played out. 





THE AMERICAN TARIFF—AND AFTER. 


; oe Conference Report on the new Tariff Bill has 
. been passed by the House of Representatives by 
185 votes to 118, so that House and Senate have been 
brought into agreement, and another Tariff statute will 
be added to the long list passed from time to time by 
Congress. Into the minute points of difference between 
the two Houses, involving scores of complex details, it is 
impossible to enter. On some points the Senate gave way, 
on some points the House abandoned its position, and the 
result is a compromise, partly due, no doubt, to the general 
desire to end the Session and to get away from the extreme 
summer heat of Washington. But when we speak of a 
compromise we must not be understood as meaning a 
substantial compromise between High Tariff men and 
Revenue reformers. The Bill was originally a High 
Protectionist measure, and such it remains. The duties 
on agricultural products are practically the same as those 
of the McKinley Act of 1890. The barbarity of taxing 
paintings and statuary is incorporated. The Sugar Trust 
has, in the muin, carried its points, though the Senate has. 
given way on low-grade sugar, and the reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaii, which concerns the Sugar Trust intimately, 
is retained. As regards the wool section, the McKinley 
policy is revived, thus involving dearer clothing for 
the mass of the people. In short, speaking generally, 
we may say that the new Act, which is to come into opera- 
tion at once, is a revival of the policy with which the 
name of the present President is so closely associated. 


Now, it is certain that this new measure was not 
generally and vehemently demanded. Tens of thousands 
of votes were cast last year for the Republican party 
solelv because of the free silver issue. Business men were 
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tionist principles, to have given the Wilson Act 4 fy, 
trial and to have passed a short measure making up th, 
deficit in the Revenue which that Act had entailed, It 
was understood that this course had the approval o 
Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
himself a moderate Protectionist, and by far the ableg 
man of the party. But a caveat was entered against ay 
such policy by the power which really rules Congress, anj 
which has, for a time at least, a very firm grip on the 
American people. This power is that of organised anj 
concentrated capital as represented by the Trusts an 
rings of monopolists. It was this power which secure 
the nomination of Mr. McKinley against even the regula 
wirepullers of the party. Long trains of palace cay 
brought the great monopolists and their agents to §, 
Louis at the time of the Republican Convention, anj 
these representatives of predominant interests, unde 
the guidance of Mr. (now Senator) Hanna, decide 
the nomination, and probably the policy of the party 
as well. Every great Trust was then directly repre. 
sented, and the subscriptions which came into the cam. 
paign fund were taken direct from the big corporations 
and syndicates, large levies being actually made in many 
instances. The revival of the High Tariff policy is the 
return made to the Trusts for their support then. It is, 
in a word, the payment of a debt. Ever since the Civil 
War ended the moneyed men of the United States hare 
clung like leeches to the Republican party, whose policy of 
Protection and centralisation suited them; but never 
before has the complete domination of the party by huge 
monetary interests been made so palpable to the average 
man. Congress has practically been ordered to protect 
the Trusts, and it has obeyed. There has this time been 
no pretence even of protecting the American workmen 
against the “pauper labour of Europe,” while it goes 
without saying that the old talk about “infant industries” 
has perforce been abandoned. We find Protection in its 
final stage, in its bare mercenary aspect, stripped of the 
old pretensions and excuses, such as writers like J. S. Mill 
admitted, and reduced to its last analysis as a means of 
enabling wealthy corporations to levy a tribute on the 
masses, and to use the powers of Government for adding 
to their already enormous piles. 

The American people are, as many of their writers have 
pointed out, patient and long-suffering. They permit 
many things which Englishmen scarcely tolerate, because 
it takes too much trouble to sweep them away, and 
because “business” is so all-pervading and omnipotent 
that few find time to make the public weal their own 
private cause. But when the American people do rise 
they are apt to be swift and sudden, like the cyclones of 
their prairies, and it is awkward for those who stand in 
their way. It seems to us that this latest audacious 
enterprise of the Trusts is’ not unlikely to bring its 
Nemesis. Workmen who see that a very slight alteration 
in the sugar schedules puts millions into the coffers of the 
Sugar Trust are not likely to be under the delusion that 
Protection is adopted for their good. People who are 
called on to pay more for their coats because the wool 
interest demands it will not be greatly impressed by the 
fact that more sheep-farms are in existence in Ohio, or 4 
few more woollen factories are being builtin New England 
or New York. ‘They will see, and they will be right 
in seeing, that with the extraordinary supremacy 10 
machinery which America claims, goods ought to be pro 
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natorial speculation in sugar stock “for the 
. a M auiiaat oa legislation will not be forgotten. 
In short, we are convinced that this Tariff Act, not so 
much on its own account, but by reason of the manifest 
conditions under which it has been passed, and the obvious 
éauses which forced it into existence, will be worth many 
thousands of votes to the Democratic party in the next 
Congressional elections, and will give Mr. Bryan, or who- 
ever may be the nominee of the forces of discontent, a 
magnificent chance of election to the Presidency in the 
year 1900. All political movements are subject, of course, 
to contingencies that may arise, and unforeseen events 
may occur within the next three years which may defeat 
all calculations. But, on the face of it, we are decidedly 
of opinion that the chances of the Western Democratic- 
Populist parties are enormously improved by the measure 
which organised capital has just thrust through Congress. 
That measure will arouse bitter feeling, it will make more 
vivid the glaring contrast between the Republican theories 
of equality on which the United States are ultimately 
founded and the economic fact of a great democratic 
community compelled to pay tribute to the new feudal 
lords of the Western world. 

If our calculation is correct, we must assume that the able 
men of the Republican party foresee also this not remote 
contingency, and that they will prepare for it. If they 
were dealing with the poor London masses, those under 
Mr. Charles Booth’s “poverty line,” who never knew 
decent comfort, whose fathers never knew it, who never 
expect anything for themselves or: their children, then 
the monopolists of America might perhaps afford to 
flout public opinion. But the bulk of the American 
people are not of this class; they are proud and sensitive, 
they expect a reasonable economic chance, many of them 
left their homes, either in the Old World or in the older 
Eastern States, to secure it. They will be in the rebellious 
mood, they will not acquiesce, we venture to predict, in 
being used as means to provide millions for a few rich 
men; and those rich men, we must assume, will be aware 
of this in a general way. How, then, will the forces of 
discontent be met? We think they will be met in the 
good old familiar way, known to all European states- 
men, of stirring up external questions, or, as it is better 
styled, in the way of a “spirited foreign policy.” To 
this President McKinley is largely pledged, to this the 
Senate will adhere; and we observe that at the recent 
Ohio Republican Convention this was made a leading 
theme in the speeches and resolutions. It is a dangerous 
game to play, it is (and this is the more important point) 
an un-Republican game. We believe that, with a just 
cause behind them, the United States might safely defy 
all the machinations of a hostile Europe. But in an 
aggressive policy dictated by selfish pecuniary interests 
it must be said plainly that the United States will run 
serious risks of collision; and how fatal that might be 
to all the highest interests of mankind is abundantly 
clear. We hope we may be mistaken, but the trend of 
events appears to us to point the way we have indi- 
cated; and we trust that all the wise and right-minded 
people in the United States will sound the warning-bell. 
If the alternative for the Republic is to be a policy of 
Jingoism on the one hand, or crude confiscation on the 
other, a very serious crisis for ordered freedom and 
tational self-government will have arrived. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


MISTAKE, 


ing debate on the Report of the South African Com- 
mittee is not to take place till Monday. Whatever 
We say on the question must therefore be said subject to 
the possibility of new facts being brought out in the 
course of the discussion. Our present object is simply 
to consider the position in which the Government find 
themselves in regard to South African affairs. We may 
clear the ground by the admission that that position is 
by no means satisfactory. No one who looks at matters 
broadly can help feeling that the Government have suffered 
in the opinion of the public owing to the fiasco attending 
the inquiry into the Raid, owing to their refusal to deal 
strongly with Mr. Rhodes, and, lastly, owing to their 
apparent willingness to condone, or at any rate not to 
take swift and firm action in regard to, the scandals 
Connected with the Chartered Company’s rule, One must 
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not, of course, exaggerate the disconsideration that the 
Government have earned in these matters. It would be 
utterly absurd, for instance, to talk as if they had 
seriously imperilled their position. They have not done 
that, but they have got into a position whiclt makes the 
plain man say that the Government have muddled the 
whole thing, and not come out of it as well as they ought. 
That this should be so must be a subject for regret for all 
Unionists. The Government are so able and so sincerely 
anxious to perform their public duties well~and loyally, 
that one cannot but be annoyed to see them*make a series 
of false steps, even though those false steps are not in 
any sense irretrievable. One may smile at deeing a set 
of selfish and self-seeking men getting into a false 
position, but not at a body of men who think a great deal 
more of their public duties than of keeping in office. 


This being so, it is worth while to consider how it is 
that the Ministry have got into their present difficulties 
over the South African problem. Wé believe that those 
difficulties are solely due to the fact that .a year and a 
half ago they decided to take a certain step, and took it. 
All their troubles are the logical outcome of that decision. 
The decision was that they would not .abolish the 
Chartered Company or inflic. any punishnvent for its 
maladministration and inefficiency, but that-:they would 
instead keep it on its legs, and continue to work with and 
through it. All the subsequent actions that have sometimes 
puzzled and sometimes annoyed supporters of the Goyern- 
ment have flowed directly and necessarily from; this 
decision. As our readers know, the decision to keep the 
Company going, and to continue to rule Rhodesié by and 
through it and its directors, was in our opinion a wrong 
decision. We hold that it would have been far better 
policy tou have abolished the Company, as was done in 
East Africa, and to have assumed direct Imperial 
responsibility and control in Charterland. But though 
we hold this view very strongly, we are neither so unfair 
nor so shortsighted as to imagine that the Government 
arrived at a contrary opinion without weighing very care- 
fully the pros and cons. We are well aware that they 
came to their decision after giving the matter very close 
attention. To imagine that they decided to go on with 
the Company on any but public grounds is utterly absurd. 
Again, we fully admit that there were many strong argu- 
ments in favour of maintaining the status quo in Rhodesia, 
and arguments of the kind which must necessarily weigh 
heavily with all Governments. In other words, we have no 
inclination towards the ridiculous notion that the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to touch the Chartered Company was a case 
of mere blind folly or prejudice. No doubt the first 
argument that weighed with the Government was what 
we may call the business argument. The Chartered 
Company, it was argued, had made a certain bargain with 
the Government in regard to the administration and 
development of Rhodesia. Very probably the bargain was 
a bad one for the Company. At any rate, it was a 
speculation, and the Company must see it through. If 
it was virtually bankrupt, like the East Africa Company, 
it might be necessary to take over the business. Since, 
however, it had money left it must be held to its bargain. 
In other words, it was argued that the Company was to be 
left alone, in order that it might goon pouring money 
into Rhodesia. The Colonial Office doubtless supported 
this view. They would be likely to argue that a Company 
very much under our thumb owing to past faults would 
give better results than we could obtain under direct 
Imperial control. ‘ Under the Company we shall order and 
it will pay. Under direct government we shall have 
to go to the Treasury for every £5 note, and half our 
applications to spend money will be refused. As long, 
then, as the Company has money left, let us see that it 
spends it in carrying out its agreements.’ So, we 
imagine, would run the Colonial Office argument. The 
Treasury would naturally assent to this view. To 
that Department taking over the Company would mean 
a probable subvention of £500,000 a year. It would 
be useless to say that the mineral rights of the Com- 
pany would be ample compensation for such expenditure. 
In the first place, the Treasury would reject the notion 
of looking at the matter as a speculation, and, besides, 
they would opine that the speculation would probably 
be a bad one. But what the Treasury would regard as 
even worse tau the risk of an annual subvention would be 
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extinction. They would argue, ‘If we abolish the 
Company while it is still undecided whether Rhodesia 
contains gold or not we shall be forced by the pressure of 
hungry shareholders to assume that it does, and we shall 
be made to pay a very large sum of money on a speculative 
claim. We might get out of this difficulty, no doubt, by 
leaving the Company its mineral rights, but if we do that 
we must also leave the liability to pay for the administra- 
tion. But this, in effect, means leaving the Company 
standing and only putting it under control, which is, in 
truth, the status quo. While abolishing the Company 
may mean finding a capital sum of seven or eight millions, 
and paying out £500,000 a year, it cannot be a good 
bargain for the British taxpayer, and therefore we cannot 
support it. We cannot advise the abolition of the 
Company unless it has become bankrupt, which, at 
present, it is not.’ In our belief these Treasury 
objections can all be met, but we cannot deny that they 
would make a great impression on any Government. The 
Government would also feel that the abolition of the 
Company would be certain to cause them great unpopularity 
inthe country. The Chartered Company’sshareholdersare 
a very numerous body, and in various ways the Company 
commands anenormous numberof votes. Lastly, the Govern- 
ment would, it must be admitted, have done what no Govern- 
ment likes to do,—have angered a very important section of 
the financial world. The Government thus had three capital 
reasons for not abolishing the Company. By refusing to 
abolish the Company they were able to go on as 
before and to make no violent change. That is always a 
course which per se attracts a Government. Next, they 
avoided what could be made to seem a very serious financial 
liability. Lastly, by not abolishing the Company they 
avoided a great deal of unpopularity with very influential 
classes. 

But though we see all these reasons very clearly, and 
can give them their due weight, we think that the 
Government on the whole decided wrong. No doubt it 
was a choice of difficulties, but we believe that in the 
end abolition would have paid them best. They decided 
the other way, however, and resolved to keep the 
Chartered Company on its legs, believing that less evil 
would result from this course than from abolition. But 
from this decision certain things were bound to flow. In 
the first place, the decision obliged the Government to act 
to a certain extent as champions of Mr. Rhodes and 
-his Company. At any rate, they could not themselves 
do anything to discredit the Company in the eyes of the 
public, for if it became too much discredited they could 
not work through it as they had decided. This fact, as it 
gradually became apparent, shaped the policy of the 
Colonial Office. They were obliged to some extent to 
shield the Company if they were to use it.—Having 
decided the instrument was good enough to use, how 
could they call it rotten ?—But shielding the Company, 
and letting it down as easily as possible, meant also let- 
ting Mr. Rhodes down easy, for it soon became evident 
that the Company could only be kept in funds and enabled 
to do its work by means of help from Mr. Rhodes and his 
group. Mr. Rhodes, then, must not be smashed too com- 
pletely, or he would bring the Company down with him. The 
resolve to spare the Company necessarily involved show- 
ing mercy to Mr. Rhodes. It also involved, we will not 
say hushing up, but putting as good a face as possible on, 
the treatment accorded to the natives by the Company. 
You cannot convict a public institution of an atrocious 
neglect of duty in one breath, and announce that you 
find it a useful instrument of government in the next. 
Thus the decision in favour of the Company led to the 
non-publication of Sir Richard Martin’s Report, and the 
closing of the inquiry into the Company’s administration. 
These things did not, of course, all come at once, but 
unquestionably the decision to go on working Rhodesia 
by means of the Company involved in the end the 
letting off of Mr. Rhodes, the inadequate investiga- 
tion by the Committee, and the attempts to put an 
end to all further discussion of the South African 
problem,—actions which have caused the Government 
a certain amount of odium. But though we hold 
so strongly that the Government came to an utterly 
wrong decision, and though we deplore the results of that 
wrong decision, we would now by no means urge them to 


el 
ment, having made their choice, must now go through With 
it, and unless and until the Chartered Company commit 
some new folly they must refrain from abolition and 
be content with a very efficient strait-waistcoat, ; 
we feel sure will be the verdict of thinking men. Think; 
and fair-minded men will also feel that the decision no 
to abolish the Company and smash Mr. Rhodes, though 
so unfortunate a one, was made after consideration, anj 
solely in what were believed to be public interests, By, 
though the Government have made their bed and must 
lie on it, there is one thing we would urge upon they 
most strongly, and that is to consider with men of gy. 
perience the best form of government to be applied t, 
Rhodesia. Mr. Chamberlain has a happy knack of 
choosing strong and impartial men,—he chose Sir Richard 
Martin. Why should he not name a Board of three guch 
experts, first to advise him, after visiting Rhodesia, ag tp 
the best way of protecting the natives from the Company, 
and next, to help him form a Board of Control at home— 
Board which should stand to the Chartered Company a 
the old Board of Control stood to the old East Indi 
Company ? 


THE “MUTINY” OF THE TELEGRAPH CLERK, 
: or public must make up its mind as to the way ip 

which it really desires the lower servants of the 
State to be treated by the Departments. 





At present it ig 


presses first one and then the other in a most bewildering 
way. As a rule it desires that any numerous class of 
persons receiving pay from Government shall be coddled, 
They are always right, the Departments always wrong, 
Rhetoric is exhausted in describing the wrongs of dock. 
yard men, postmen, Customs House employés, and the 
like, and any Minister who resists their demands may 
reckon on being described as a tyrant, a Tory, or a blood. 
sucker. At this very moment a Commission, called for 
entirely by opinion, is sitting to decide whether the 
Departments pay enough to their workmen, and whether, 
on the whole, it would not be better to let the Trade. 
Unions settle the rates to be paid for Government work. 


wages is a human being and a citizen, and entitled tobe 
free in his bargains, is denounced as infamous, and the 
whole strength of opinion is urged under all circumstances 
to protect the aristocracy of labour. There is, however, 
one notable break in this general consensus. The moment 
the public is inconvenienced, or threatened with incon 
venience, it shows a disposition, as we have always 
warned Collectivists would be the case, to be a very 
hard master indeed. It has no patience at all with 
coal-miners who tax it, or policemen who leave it 
unprotected, or postmen who will not deliver its 
letters, or telegraph clerks who threaten to interrupt 
its morning supply cf news. Just now it is the latter 
class who are talking of a possible strike, and the journals 
are as angry as if the discontented were literally the slaves 
of the community. They must not combine, say the news 
papers, or protest against overtime, or quarrel with their 
wages, or, above all, threaten to leave their work u- 
finished. If they do they must be dismissed, or fined, or 
prosecuted, or in some way treated as mutineers. The 
cries about “ brotherly love,” and “modern feeling,” and 
the “ rights of the lowly,” and the rest of the usual ejacu- 
lations are forgotten, and we have ordinary employers, 
impatient of resistance and intent on getting hard work 
done at all events at average rates. It is almost comic to 
see the sudden disappearance of sentimentality, and its 
supersession by good hard reasoning from the employers’ 
rather domineering point of view. We sympathise with the 
public up to a point, but it goes a great deal too far in its 
denunciations of men who must have grievances or they 
would not risk their livelihood, and who do not cease to 
be citizens because they have entered the service of the 
community. 

As we understand the matter, the telegraphists have 
a@ genuine grievance, which they have a right to 
plead publicly, and even to “agitate” about, as other 
men do, but which they are pressing in a particu 
larly foolish way. They are not sufficiently paid in the 
later stages of their employment—they are almost starve 
between the fifth and tenth years—and the irritation 





change their minds. There is no wiser saying than “ Any 
plan isa good one as long as you stick to it.” The Govern- 


caused by overtime is not sufficiently considered in their 
wages. If they had complained of these things and proved 
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threatened, as, for instance, Army doctors have 
done, to abandon the service, and persuade 
body to keep out of it, they would have strong 
pane from the public, and probably much support from 
Pe liament, though Members, being responsible to the 
taxpayers, are not quite so “ liberal ” as journalists, who are 
not. Instead of this, however, they have chosen to make 
overtime in the abstract the pivot of their complaints, 
have denied the right of the Post Office to make overtime 
Jsory, and have even threatened from a particular 
compulsory, : Z 
Monday not to do work if ordered to do it out of hours. 
They want their time, said one speaker at an indignation 
meeting on Wednesday, for athletics, among other things. 
“The athletic club has actually died _of overtime.” 
That will not do at all. The telegraphists in putting their 
case in that way are flying in the face of common-sense 
and of all the tendencies of the age they live in. The 
service of the community must be performed even if its 
servants are deprived of recreation, even if a certain 
proportion of clerks are used up with fatigue, 
even, to put the matter with brutal plainness, if 
the work has to be done by conscription. If the 
Department mismanages—that is, if it demands overtime 
needlessly, or if it does not keep enough hands for its 
work, or if it refuses to consider overtime in wages—that 
is fair ground for an appeal from it to Parliament or to 
the electors. But to suppose that important business of 
the community is to be stopped or delayed because clerks 
do not like to sit up all night is folly. Everybody else 
has to do it when duty calls, even those “ pampered 
members of the Civil Service,” the clerks in the Foreign 
Office, and the telegraph clerks must just do it too, even if 
their athletic clubs do wither away from the effects of the 
obligation. They will not die of it, and if they do they 
will have died doing their duty. Why are they not to do 
it when the public interest requires it like everybody 
else? There is not a branch of the public service in 
which men are not occasionally overworked, nor a private 
firm in which such a pretension would be tolerated for an 
hour. Ministers of State are just as liable to overtime 
as telegraph clerks, and would be ashamed, though they 
are usually old men, to plead that they left important 
despatches unopened because it was bed-time, or because 
they really had a right to a decent quantity of whist. 
To raise such a question can only prejudice the 
remonstrants in the eyes of a community in which 
nine men in ten have had at some period or another 
to do a painful amount of overtime, by suggesting 
what we quite believe is not true, that telegraph 
clerks have no fidelity to their work at all, and 
think of nothing but escape at the earliest possible 
moment. What would be said of a clerk in a mercantile 
house who refused to stop when the foreign mails brought 
an unusal press of business, and hardly any business can 
be more peremptory than that of telegraphic communica- 
tion? We have always sympathised with the demand 
for eight hours as the usual limit of a day’s labour, 
doubting if the best work can be got out of ordinary 
men for a longer time, and holding that in life there 
should be some leisure, but we should never contend that 
the demand, when granted, precluded occasional overtime 
when necessary or advantageous to employers. We con- 
cede frankly that the practice should be reasonably 
checked both by the employer’s discretion and by a fine in 
the shape of higher wages, but to prohibit it is to post- 
pone duty to comfort in a degree which in any depart- 
ment of life must be fatal to thorough efficiency. If we 
do not misread some of the arguments advanced, some at 
least of the clerks object to compulsory overtime on the 
ground of its lowering their dignity; but surely that is 
nonsense. Nobody’s dignity is lowered by doing work 
for the community, or by obeying a requisition which 
falls alike upon everybody who takes the Queen’s shilling. 
Do the telegraph clerks know anybody, except, perhaps, 
a Judge, who ig exempt from overtime when required 
by circumstances or a superior to perform it? Humble 
Persons like Ambassadors are certainly not so exempt, 
and we have known Governors who worked for weeks 
on end sixteen hours a day. We altogether deny the 
Tight of the telegraph clerks to strike on any such 
ground, and regard a general strike against the com- 
munity for such reasons as we should regard a mutiny, 
—hamely, as something to be prevented and punished 
be to the limits of the law. They have a right to agitate, 
ut not for the concession they demand. 


them, and 
repeatedly 


We are not contending, be it noticed, for the right of 
the Post Office to pay insufficient wages, or even the pre- 
cise wages which might be fixed by limitless competition. 
Allowing always for the permanence of their occupation, 
and for their pensions, the servants of the State should 
be paid a little above the average customary in the kind 
of business they are selected to do. The community should 
be served by the pick of those who work, just because it 
requires of them special devotion, willingness, and self- 
sacrifice; and it should never forget that a discontented 
service is a service which in the hour of need will be will- 
ing to break down. The Post Office is, we rather think, 
a little stingy, as every Department tends to be when one 
of its functions is to make a profit in relief of the 
taxpayers; and we shall hear with pleasure that the 
Duke of Norfolk has advised the Treasury to pay 
old hands in the telegraph department a little more 
liberally, and has settled the agitation about overtime by 
some moderate pecuniary concession. Nor do we think it 
fair to be very irate because those who think they suffer 
have appealed to Parliament or to public opinion. They 
are citizens, and this is a democracy. But we contend 
most strongly that he had better let his whole telegraphing 
staff go, and organise a new one under contract to give six 
months’ notice, than allow himself to be deprived of the 
right to order any clerk in the service, when a necessity 
presses, to do overtime. There ought in every Department 
of the public service to be a sufficiency of hands, but in 
that service, if the need should arise, every man, from the 
chief to the porter, is bound to be ready to work till he 
drops. To strike against that liability is simply to 
confess that he is inefficient. 





THE REAL FOES OF EDUCATION. 


HE little duel between the Prime Minister and the 
President of the Council of which the Lords were 
interested, and probably amused, spectators yesterday 
week, is an illustration of a common and unsatisfactory 
method of legislation. The Duke of Devonshire evidently 
thinks it hopeless to give any reasonable explanation of 
the function of Parliament in regard to schemes under 
the Endowed Schools Act and the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. The process provided by these Acts has 
three stages. The schemes are suggested and the endow- 
ments available for working them are indicated by persons 
acquainted with the locality. The Charity Commission 
examines these suggestions and indications in the light of 
its general and legal knowledge, and gives them formal 
shape. The schemes thus drafted are then submitted 
to the Education Department, which approves and 
sanctions them provided that it sees nothing in their 
provisions which is inequitable or injurious to education. 
The questions at issue are thus decided by responsible 
public bodies after full investigation and inquiry. But 
“ Parliament in its wisdom” has not left the matter at 
this point. On the contrary, it has introduced another 
provision into the Acts “with the apparent intention 
of neutralising as far as possible the effect of the 
former provisions.” The schemes thus carefully prepared 
and sanctioned may be “either mutilated or entirely 
rejected by a majority in either House of Parliament,” 
which may be “actuated simply by a certain local political 
or religious bias.” The apparent inconsistency of the 
former and the latter provisions led Lord Herschell to 
invent a theory on which to reconcile them. He main- 
tains that the power of reversing these schemes which is 
vested in either House of Parliament is only meant to be 
exercised when the Charity Commission or the Education 
Department have acted irregularly. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, it will be seen, did not go this length. Doubtless 
he knew too well the origin of the power which Lord 
Herschell sought to reduce within narrower limits. What 
this origin was, was explained by Lord Salisbury with his 
usual cynical frankness. He claimed the right to speak 
with authority on the meaning of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, not only because that Act was passed by a 
Conservative Government, but because he himself was the 
person who induced the House of Lords to pass it. At 
that time two things had to be considered, the “ very 
general desire to reform the basis of many of our endow- 
ments,” and the fear that “ under the appearance of educa- 
tional reform a scheme of theological piracy would spring 





up.” The proper way to deal with this situation would 
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have been to introduce into the Act whatever cautions were 
thought requisite to prevent any misuse of the powers con- 
tainedinit. The reconciliation of educational reform and 
denominational freedom is not a very difficult problem in 
itself; it is only the predominance of theological and 
anti-theological passion that makes it hard. It would 
have been easy to extend the benefits of secondary educa- 
tion to Welsh Nonconformists without depriving Welsh 
Churchmen of adequate securities for the maintenance of 
Church teaching in secondary schools, if—and it is a very 
large “ if”—the Conservative Government and the Con- 
servative party had been willing to spend a good deal of 
time and to incur a good deal of unpopularity in making 
the measure do what its authors wished it to do, and knew 
that as it stood it would not do. But trouble and 
unpopularity are precisely the things that Governments 
and parties wish to avoid, and the precedent of the 
Endowed Schools Act suggested a way out of the difficulty. 
“Tt was thought,” Lord Salisbury went on, “ that the fears 
of the Church might be appeased by placing in the hands 
of the majority the power of rejecting any scheme to which 
they took exception.” To give such a power to the two 
Houses jointly would have been useless, but the House of 
Lords could be trusted to make short work of any scheme 
which Lord Salisbury thought ill of. “The Conservative 
Government when they passed the Act intended it to be 
subject to the free and enlightened criticism of both 
Houses of Parliament,” and the part which promotes 
educational reforms is no more important in their eyes 
than the part which enables the House of Lords to make 
shipwreck of educational reforms. The Bill must be 
viewed as a whole. The desired end is obtained not by 
making it what its authors wish, but by making it some- 
thing different, and then arranging that in critical cases it 
shall not take effect. 


This has been brought about by the unwillingness of 
English and Welsh Radicals to recognise that denomi- 
nationalism is a thing that they are bound to tolerate 
however strong or however just may be the dislike they 
feel for it. We do not defend the state of things. On 
the contrary, we hold that a party which, professedly at 
least, is a friend to denominationalism should have the 
courage to introduce into its legislation on the subject 
whatever safeguards are necessary to give denominational 
education fair play. But courage is one of the last 
qualities to be looked for in an age in which political 
parties, when in office, have chiefly to consider how to 
maintain an unstable equilibrium... Of the two, indeed, 
we would rather build our hopes in this matter upon the 
growth of Radical enlightenment. There is, it is true, 
but little immediate prospect of any such growth. But 
we are not wholly without signs that it may be more 
visible in the future. Nonconformity is not the power 
it once was, and, strangely enough, the worst enemies 
of denominationalism are the very people who were its 
first preachers. Moreover, we cannot but hope that those 
who ‘are genuinely anxious to further the interests of 
education will in time come to see that you are only 
delaying its progress by insisting on educating people in 
your way instead of in theirs. The most conspicuous 
example of this is Ireland, where the diffusion of the 
higher education has been delayed for two generations by 
the determination of English Radicals not to give it in 
a form which the majority of the Irish people will accept. It 
is as though a lover of foreign cookery should say to an 
Englishman, ‘‘ You shall have neither meat nor vegetables 
unless you consent to have them served in separate 
courses.” The Irish Catholic wishes to have religious 
and secular teaching given in the same University and by 
the same teachers. The English Radical is willing to 
give him a University provided that religion is excluded 
from it. The result is that Irish Catholics for the most 
part prefer to go without the higher education altogether 
rather than accept it in this truncated form. In Wales 
the intermediate education is deprived of much of 
its value by the uncertainty that constantly attends 
the schemes passed under it. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of St. Asaph are not 
obscurantists pure and simple. They have no abstract 
dislike to secular knowledge, and no desire to wreck 
schemes for opening educational advantages to a larger 
number of Welsh students. But they are determined 
to use the means the law puts into their hands to 


~<a, 
brought up without religion. We have not examined thy 
scheme under which it was sought to reorganise “ How 
Charity,” and we have consequently no opinion on iy 
merits. But no plan of secular education can possib} 
satisfactory to Anglicans or Roman Catholics which 
not give them full liberty to have their children taught 
their religion as an integral part of their education, Th, 
are quite willing that everybody else should enjoy ty 
same advantage. Their demand, as formulated by thy 
Archbishop of Canterbury on Friday week, was simply 
“that the girls attending the school shall have instry, 
tion,” not simply in some colourless residuum fron 
which everything for which this or that denominatio, 
cares has been banished, but “in the doctrine and dig. 
pline of the Church of England or of the religious body 
to which they belong.” Let this demand be as foolish ay 
you please,—it will still be pertinent to ask whether it ig 
not wiser to concede it than to see the object of the Welsh 
Intermediate Act constantly defeated. 








MR. KIPLING’S HYMN. 


greater than writing a beautiful poem or moving the 
critics and men of letters to admiration. In his Jubile 


touched the heart of the nation deeply, and touched it to deep 
issues. His poem has moved his fellow-countrymen, not by 
any subtle dose of Imperial flattery, or by any sugared draught 
of adulation, but by the simplest, the sternest, and the most 
direct appeal which men are capable of feeling. Mr. Kip. 
ling’s new verses speak almost solely to the religious senti- 
ment of the nation. If that sentiment did not exist, and exist 
passionately—i.e., as a living, moving thing—his poem wonld 
be passed by as simply incomprehensible. It is here, indeed, 
that Mr. Kipling’s genius is visible. He realised that if the 
nation’s heart was to be moved to the full, it could only be on 
the religious side;—we keep at least this much of the old 
Puritan spirit. But to know that alone was not enough. 


nation could only be adequately touched by the religious 
appeal, and yet be unable to make that appeal. Mr. Kipling 
has not failed in this. Whether the religious spirit belongs 
to him always we do not know, and have, of course, no right 
to inquire. His Jubilee verses, however, like several of his 
other poems, show that he can and does often receive the 
religious element in that afflatus which belongs to the 
poet. People who think of the lighter side of M. 
Kipling’s verse may call this notion far-fetched, but it 
is true for all that. Burnt into Mr. Kiplings’s spirit is 
a touch of that Puritanism which has inspired ou 
empire-builders so largely. With us, indeed, the greatest 
and most zealous patriotism has in it always a strain 
of Puritanism. Whatever the form, Mr. Kipling is 
always at bottom in deep and serious earnest. Though 
so wonderful a master of style and metre and of every form 
of rhetorical artifice, he never writes for the sake of word 
spinning, but always because he has got a nail which he is 
most anxious to drive in up to the head. He at any rate has 
no vestige of sympathy with the people who say that we 
English take ourselves too seriously. 


We dwelt a few years ago in these columns on the success 
with which Mr. Kipling has performed one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the poet,—the function of interpreter to the 
nation. He has revealed certain aspects of the national life, and 
made our people understand themselves. In his “ Recessional” 
Mr. Kipling has interpreted the feeling of the nation with 
an insight and a force which are truly marvellous. Humble 
people all over the United Kingdom and the Empire have 
during the Jubilee been deeply impressed with a certain 
dread lest the rejoicings should be made an excuse for boast- 
ing and vainglory, and that by its means the people’s heart 
should be turned from— 

“What makes a nation happy and keeps it so; ” 

to that perilous laudation of material things which, in the 
end, to borrow Milton’s phrase again— 

©. Susie secs ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 


But to people in general this was only a vague uneasiness, & 
dumb warning against the forgetting of the true meaning of 





prevent the children of Welsh Churchmen from being 





the Jubilee. Mr. Kipling has seized the nation’s half-formed 
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and with a poet’s insight and a poet’s passion has 
brought it forth in conscious and coherent words. He takes 
the awe-inspiring thought—what is all this but dust and 
ashes unless God is with us till the end? and gives voice to 
the nation’s dread—“ Lest we forget—lest we forget! "— 
“ Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
That we venture to say was the feeling in thousands of hearts. 
But neither in the popular mind nor in the poem was this 
feeling in any sense one of terror or unworthy abasement. It4 
was but the true reaction from the pomp and splendour,—the 
sudden realisation that, after all, the only sacrifice worthy of 
God is “a humble and a contrite heart.” There was nothing 
wrong, nothing but what was right and seemly, in the 
national thanksgiving to God, held amid the shouts of the 
people and the pomp and circumstance of armed men, so long, 
but only as long, as the nation remembered that it must keep 
always the humble and the contrite heart,—the heart of the man 
who prays for strength not to forget God in the loneliness 
and isolation of his riches, his honours, and his power. He 
who possesses everything that the material world can give, 
unless he is “drowned in security,” feels far more than the 
poor and humble the necessity for help not to forget. “ Lest 
I forget—lest I forget,” if he has a heart to feel, is the 
thought that masters him. Just in the same way a 
nation, if it is sound at heart and not “drowned in 
security,” turns at the zenith of its strength and power 
to the thought, “Lest we forget—lest we forget.” The 
fact that the better minds of the nation did feel this instant 
need for the “ ancient sacrifice ” of “a humble and a contrite 
heart,” and that the most virile, and in a sense the most untamed 
and least reflective, of our poets should have chosen it as his 
contribution to our great tumult of rejoicing, is proof that we 
are still “God’s Englishmen.” ‘Though we show in our tur- 
bulent strength so much of the “ heathen heart,” and though 
we make the “frantic boast” and utter the “ foolish word,” we 
have yet sense enough of what is our place in the world to still 
pray the old prayer and to ask “Thy mercy on thy people, 
Lord.” In spite of all “the roaring and the wreaths ” we re- 
member that it was not we ourselves but God who gave us the 
dominion. Truly and in very deed the poet who can bring 
home these things to the plain ordinary man has done the 
nation as great a service as if he had worked for her with 
the sword, had served her by day and night upon the sea, or 
had toiled for her at the Council Board till, like Pitt, he sank 
overwhelmed with cares not his own. 


It is difficult to write fully and from the heart about a 
poem like that of Mr. Kipling without saying things that 
must seem to foreigners like either hypocrisy or self-adula- 
tion. Still, on occasion these things must be said, for it is 
sometimes better to be misunderstood than not to speak. We 
should like to ask our readers in what other country in the 
world a poet like Mr. Kipling would be touched to a note of 
deep seriousness, of elemental piety if you will, by a celebra- 
tion like that of the Jubilee. Mr. Kipling is, of course, a 
poet who has always been intensely national in sentiment, 
but he is also a great master of literary technique,—a 
conscious artist in words who has laid himself out to study 
language as men study a science, and to wring from it all 
its secrets and all its latent possibilities. We know what 
happens in France when men do that,—how the artist eats 
up the man, and how the inhuman maxim of art for art’s sake 
takes him captive. Imagine the most modern and most artful 
of the younger French poets being moved to write in the mood 
of a Hebrew prophet. The thing is inconceivable. He 
might, no doubt, have produced a great patriotic ode full of 
fire and splendour; but could he have touched that note of 
Seriousness which we see in Mr. Kipling’s verse? We do not, 
however, wish to dwell upon this comparison except to show 
how essential is still the seriousness of the English race, 
and how it inspires our most modern poets quite as strongly 


thought, 


this religious fibre—a fibre which, we readily admit, is often 
found very strongly developed in men who profess to be 
emancipated from all religious feeling, but who belie in 
their lives and actions their dismal creeds—which has 
proved the antiseptic of our national life. Without it our 
material progress must have destroyed us,—have left us 
weak and ignoble. It is this which has made untrue the 
taunt of our enemies,—the taunt that we are Carthage. 
We resemble Carthage in our wealth, in our activity, in our 
world-wide Empire, in our commercial aptitude; but in our 
seriousness, in our devotion to something higher than our 
material interests, we have the something which will preserve 
us, as long as we maintain it, from the fate of Carthage. The 
poet who best represented the latest moods of Carthage would 
have filled his hymn to her with the splendour of her wharves, 
with the glory of her people, with the strength and beauty of her 
shi psand the prowess of her soldiers. He would not have warned 
Vher that unless she fell on her knees and showed the sacrifice 
of a humble and a contrite heart, asked God’s mercy for the 
frantic boast and foolish word, and prayed with the passion 
of truth that she might not forget, all her strength and 
splendour were of no avail. But our poet has warned us 
thus, and warned us, not with the voice of one crying unheeded 
in the wilderness, but with a voice that has spoken to our very 
hearts, and made us know ourselves and our own thoughts. 
We are not Carthage, and shall not become as Carthage while 
we keep this precious gift of seriousness—this religious fire— 
a fire which since it was lighted for us by the Puritans has 
never died out, though it has sometimes been dimmed by 
luxury and pride. But in our delight and gratitude for this 
exhibition of the true Puritan spirit in the nation—the spirit 
which seeks God and not man—we must not lose touch of 
the very feeling of which we write. If we ask the nation to 
exult in its humbleness of spirit, we ask it to forego the 
sacrifice which is the only true mode of ex pressing thankfulness 
for its greatness and prosperity. Our duty is done when . 
we have urged men to heed Mr. Kipling’s appeal— 


‘“‘ Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


Truly nations move to their destiny as a man who walks in the 
dark at the edge of a precipice. While he remembers and 
takes care of his footsteps he is in no danger; but if once his 
heart grows light with the insolence of success, and he rushes 
along flushed, self-confident, and unheeding, he is in deadly 
peril. Then indeed may he bless the man who in a moment’s 
flash shows him the precipice at his feet and recalls to his 
mind the prayer of men and of nations :— 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 





THE DANGER OF FALSE “SAYINGS OF CHRIST.” 


E mentioned last week the social danger which might 

be involved in the discovery of Sayings falsely 
attributed to Christ, and we have a further word to say upon 
the subject. We believe the danger, speculative or visionary 
as it may appear to most of our readers, to be a real one, 
and should look with extreme suspicion upon any ancient 
document purporting to be an addition to Revelation. The 
old doctors of theology who were so excited and vigilant 
about the Canon were perfectly right, and probably protected 
the world more than it knew from the rise of heresies which, 
besides debasing religious thought, would have dangerously 
influenced the progress of civilisation. The world has always 
been receptive of Revelations which suited it, and it is to the 
credit of the Churches that so few forged documents have 
ever obtained a foothold within the limits up to which their 
influence was supreme. No one who really studies history 
can fail to wonder that the enormous success of Mahommed, 
who, be it observed, did not merely compile, but invented, 
giving to his own thoughts the character of divine messages, 
did not produce a cloud of imitators. There were two or 
three of them, and each of them required armies for hia 
suppression, while one founded a dynasty, the head of which 
still claims princely rank, is still reverenced as a religious 
chief, and is still able to tax heavily the descendants of those 
who followed the founder. It is very doubtful whether, if 
Arius, instead of only interpreting Christ’s position according 
to his own view of it, had claimed to be the transmitter of a new 
Message, and had issued a new social law, he might not have 
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might in the same way have shaken Christendom to 
it foundations. It is assumed that the world has “ pro- 
gressed” beyond such possibilities ; but Swedenborg died 
in 1772; his claim to be heard really rests exclusively 
on his claim to propound a new Revelation; the sect he 
founded endures, and his influence has penetrated through 
many sections of society to an extent which, had he professed 
to be merely a philosopher, would, we venture to say, have 
been impossible. Half the ideas of modern “spiritualism” come 
from Swedenborg, and the effect of those ideas is deeply felt 
by men who never heard of the “New Church.” We have all 
in our own immediate time witnessed the success of a vulgar 
impostor who “discovered” a new Revelation, who drew 
thousands of English-speaking people after him, and who, had 
he settled in Mexico instead of territory belonging to the 
mighty Union, might have founded a kingdom and established 
a new kind of civilisation. Men who woald be utterly un- 
moved by any philosophic argument, or indeed by argument 
of any kind, accept a command said to be from heaven with a 
kind of greediness as terminating doubt, and will obey it and 
die for it and follow the leading of its authors with a devotion 
which recalls that of the early martyrs. Fear is impossible to 
those who believe that God is with them, and those who know 
no fear can attempt and succeed in enterprises which to 
average men seem positively absurd. 


We believe that the danger of such an occurrence as the 
“discovery” of a new Revelation is at the present time 
specially real, for the following reason. The white peoples of 
the world having obtained a small modicum of education, 
have been inspired with a spirit of restless discontent. 
They are not satisfied, as the Asiatic peoples have so long 
been, that that which is, is either right or convenient. 
Thousands of them disbelieve in the whole order of things, all 
dominant ideas included, as pure inventions maintained by 
the strong in order to keep down the weak; scores of 
thousands detest the hierarchical arrangement of society, and 
pine for an equality which they can no more obtain than they 
can make Alaska as pleasant to live in as Italy; millions are 
savage or distressed because of the distribution of wealth, and 
its unequal division betweeen those who employ and those 
who areemployed. If we may judge from the votes recorded 
in Germany, one-tenth at least of European mankind would 
gladly upset civilisation as it exists, and a very large propor- 
tion of that tenth would, if they saw a prospect of success, 
draw the sword to do it. The grand check upon all these 
men is the influence in one way or another of religion, and of 
the morality in which they have been bred up. Their experi- 
ment in living cannot be carried out without a recourse either 
to tyranny or to robbery, and they are at heart ashamed or 
afraid to be either tyrants or robbers. (Just read the tedious 
book issued this month by the author of “Looking Back- 
ward,” and see how desperate his puzzle is to invent a 
moral method of getting John’s property for John’s 
neighbours.) A Revelation from on high would terminate at 
once both fear and shame, and change a faction into an enthusi- 
astic sect, who believing God to be with them, would have 
neither fear nor scruple except when they seemed not to be 
enforcing the new commands. A new revealer, however, 
though he would instantly find followers, as every man with 
that pretension has done, would be quickly placed under a 
microscope of criticism so powerful that his followers 
would be few. Fally to succeed, an impostor who 
intended to found on a large scale must connect 
himself with one of the old creeds, and the easiest 
way to do this is to produce ancient documents which, 
while admitting the old Revelation, virtually supersede it, 
the claim of the preacher to lead those who believe him 
being that he has been aided by supernatural help in making 
his great discovery. We veritably believe that if the forgery 
were adroit enough to create some discussion among the 
learned, if the doctrines taught corresponded to the secret 
discontents in the minds of men, and if, above all, the new 
revealer added to the ancient morality instead of visibly 
deteriorating it, as Joseph Smith did, he might in Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, England, and America obtain devoted 
followers enough to shake in some one country, probably in 
Spanish America or Brazil, the whole social system, and 
establish a new working civilisation. The ignorant would 
leap at ideas which were asserted to be divine, which 
were divine in the single sense in which they are 





—— 
accustomed to understand the word—that is, were a: 
buted either to Christ or one of his Apostles—,,, 
which responded strongly to the secret discontentg ant 
aspirations and impulses of their own minds. The reno, | 
strances of the clergy would be thrown away, because th, : 
clergy could not deny that any teaching of Christ, it | 
authentic, was worthy of reverence, and the insurgents, bein, | 
uninstructed, would settle the question of authenticity by E 
the light of their new faith, and not of any reasoning why, 4 
ever. The educated hardly comprehend the credulity ¢ | 
the half-educated and uneducated, and the astonish, _ 
inability which they display upon some points to folly _ 
evidence. There are hundreds of men among us, many g { 
whom think themselves well cultivated, who believe as frm) | 
that the English are descended from the Jews, as Englishna, | 
believe that tribes from the North of Germany once Conquere] 
and settled England. There is a thirst to believe, if only th, 
belief suits the secret aspirations of the believers’ minds, 


Bat it may be said, even if an impostor arose with th 
necessary ability for a great religious forgery, and for th 
organisation of a powerful sect, he could not, if he linked his 
forgery on to the Christian Canon, do any great amount | 
mischief. We did not say that he would do mischief—fy 7 
that would be to prejudge teaching as yet unheard—so muh 7 
as that he would produce great and unexpected results, H: 7 
would only have to stretch the teaching of Christ beyondth, 7 
Canon, not to reverse it, to give birth to impressions not ny | 
entertained in any powerful division of Christendom. | _ 
would be easy to expand one side of Christianity until it 7 
became fatal to the very notion of a right to enjoy privat, 7 
property,—an idea which seems to have been commonamon 7 
early Christians, though rebuked by the great teachers of 7 
the faith. - It would not be difficult by a few texts to stretch 7 
the virtue of obedience, as, in fact, was done by the founden 7 
of the great religious Orders, until individuality vanish, 7 
and the teacher obtained more than princely powers; | g 
and it would be quite possible to stretch the notin 7 
inculcated in “Render unto Cesar the things that av | 
Cesar’s,” until the only living entity in any country 7 
would be, as the Collectivists wish, the semi-sacred State 
In fact, the ideas of Filmer and his school, if acted 7 
on, would already have led to that result, though Filrcer hal 7 
not the advantage, as the new Christians would have, of 
teaching obedience to a power which, being elected, may bk 
despotic and yet be oneself. Those three modifications of 
Christianity alone would, if accepted, change the whole fae ~ 
of modern society, and yet would seem to many millions of 
men now Christians, at all events in name, not only reason 
able, but most acceptable. This is the very Revelation they 
wish for, and they might, by the discovery of a new Gospl ~ 
or of commands of Christ not recorded in the Canon, be easily 7 
persuaded to believe that they had got it. We know that ~~ 
gnostic sectarians with intellects much more subtle than 7 
those of most European workmen were so persuaded, andar 
far from satisfied that this search among the papyri a 
Egyptian tombs, which must of course go on, and for which 
money is now certain to be found, must necessarily produce 
results entirely beneficial. We distrust, in truth, the intelli 
gence of the masses when it is applied to such questions as 
the authenticity of Scriptures, or the possibility of great 
additions to the revealed will of Christ, and do not believe 
that any advance we have yet made, either in the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge or in the teaching of practical morality, 
is fatal to the possibility of a great religious imposture. 
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ARCTIC PICNICS. 


URING the past six weeks two invitations have beet 
issued to the public to follow the example of the 
ice-loving birds and make a summer voyage for pleasure tc 
the true Arctic seas. One comes from Norway, where 4 
summer voyage to the region of “thick-ribbed ice” has for 
some years been increasingly popular. The Vasteraaler 
Steamship Company of Tronjem runs a steamer every week 
in July and the first three weeks in August from Tronjem t 
Hammerfest, and thence to Advent Bay in Spitzbergen. The 
second invitation was issued by the Orient Steam Navigatiot 
Company, one of whose steamers left Tilbury for Spitzberget 
on July 22nd, and, after taking its passengers past the Polat 
ice-pack and to the great glaciers falling into Recherche Bay: 
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Company have built a house at Ice Fiord in Advent Bay, with 
accommodation for thirty or forty visitors, servants, and 
stewards. The ‘Fram’s’ captain, Otto Sverdrup, famous as 
a hunter and Arctic navigator, takes charge of the vessel. 
Sport forms part of the Norse programme, for Spitzbergen 
has for some years attracted visitors from Scandinavia to shoot 
yeindeer, ptarmigan, and white bears, and to fish for whales 
and seals. Boats and sealing gear are kept at headquarters, 
and the famous breeding haunts of the eider-duck, auks, 
barnacle-geese, and other Arctic fowl will be within reach. The 
English Company dwell more especially on the mental 
exhilaration and physical refreshment caused by the migra- 
tion to regions where the never-setting sun shines day and 
night on the everlasting ice, where the primitive landscape 
shows no trace of man’s handiwork, where the air has been 
purified by ages of frost, and is untainted by the dust of the 
earth, for man never defiles or disturbs the surfaces of the 
soil, and where the silence of the void is only broken by the 
plunge of glaciers into the Arctic Ocean, or the cries of the 
Arctic fowl. 

Why Spitzbergen, instead of the North Cape or the Lapland 
coast ? is a question which may occur in connection with the 
new project. The essence and interest of the proposal lie in 
the fact that it is a visit to real Arctic scenery, and that the 
mearest point to temperate Europe at which this can be 
enjoyed is in the Spitzbergen Archipelago. In the first 
place, the islands are four hundred miles nearer to the Pole 
than the North Cape, and within an average of one hundred 
miles of the ice-pack; and, secondly, the North Coast of 
Norway, though geographically well within the Arctic circle, 
is not Arctic at all. The Gulf Stream and the forcing heat 
of the Northern summer have converted it into a temperate 
coast. Its waters are warm, it is inhabited by man, its glacial 
yperiod has passed away. In summer the North Cape and the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” are merely temperate Norway 
shorn of timber. Familiar flowers and birds, villages, fishing- 
boats, and fishing towns like Vardo, with European civilisa- 
tion, recall the traveller’s thoughts daily to the life of 
every day. But the voyager to Spitzbergen passes out of one 
familiar world into another so different that it might be part 
of another planet, a world whose plants are begotten in six 
months’ darkness and forced to life by six months’ sun, whose 
birds and animals are the born children of the ice, and return 
there yearly by air or water to enjoy their summer by the 
Arctic Sea. 


The Spitzbergen region is not a mere group of islets. Its 
area isas large as that of Ireland. Northwards the Arctic 
current keeps it in the grip of the Polar cold. On its south 
side the fringe of the Gulf Stream tempers the air, and 
causes the one climatic drawback to the Spitzbergen summer, 
dense and clinging fogs, which brood over the adjacent sea. 
But within the fog-screen the sun shines bright and clear on 
the snow-peaks, out of a sky of amethyst, and the landscape 
looks much as if the whole mass of the Swiss Alps had been 
sunk in the Polar sea to a point above the level of tree 
growth. The submerged valleys become fiords, the glaciers 
—far larger than any on the Alps—slide down to these 
fiords, and break off in icebergs; ptarmigan, or true grouse, 
according to Mr. Abel Chapman, haunt the lower range, 
and in place of chamois, reindeer are found in most of the 
valleys. The reindeer are larger than those of Norway. 
How either they or the grouse subsist in the winter is one 
of the mysteries of animal life in the island; but the fact 
that they do survive shows that we are not yet acquainted 
with the limits of vegetable life in Spitzbergen. The area of 
the islands is too large and too little known to speak 
with any certainty of their capacity as a sporting reserve; 
but it is known that game is numerous in some parts, and 
of a kind and among surroundings entirely new to ordinary 
experience. The Polar bears and walrus have been much killed 
down ; but when the ice-pack and drift-ice touch the land, with 
them come the seal, the polar bear, and the walrus to restock 
the island. Ten years ago fifty polar bears were shot by one 
hunter in Hinlopen Straits, between the two main islands. 
The chance of shooting two or three polar bears, of hunting 
the walrus, and the certainty of shooting reindeer under the 
Arctic sun on an uninhabited shore, offered within eleven 
days’ voyage of London, have no parallel in any part of the 
globe. It is probable that before long measures will be taken 
£0 preserve the game, and though this will not extend to the 





polar bears, portraits of which, engaged in biting the heads 
of prostrate gentlemen voyagers, or laying a friendly paw on 
their arms previous to making a meal off them, lend such 
lively interest to De Veer’s account of the early discoverers’ 
voyages, the increase of reindeer and seals is certain to lead 
to an increase in the numbers of the animal that preys 
upon them. Ice-fowl swarm in certain portions of the coast, 
especially in Ice Sound, Bell Sound, Horn Sound, and the 
Alkefjeld, near Lomme Bay. The three former are all 
on the coast of West Spitzbergen, to the south of the 
“hotel” in Advent Bay. Here are the home of the 
“rotches,” and of the most thoroughly Arctic of all 
birds, the ivory gull. There is an immense colony of 
little-anks in Magdalen Bay, to the north of the West 
Island, and on the flat islets in Ice Sound thousands of eider- 
duck breed. The past value and numbers of game and fowl 
may be gathered from the history of the islands, so far as 
human interest has been concerned with them. Right-whales 
were sO numerous in the seventeenth century that ten 
thousand whalers’ crews used to meet annually on the coast 
during the summer. In 1697 the Dutch whalers alone caught 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty right-whales. The 
remains of their houses still exist on the shores of “ Smeer- 
ingberg,” the old whalers’ headquarters. In time the 
right-whales were nearly killed off, and Spitzbergen was 
left to the polar bears. Then Russian hunters sailed 
thither, and killed such numbers of reindeer, walrus, 
and Arctic fox that these grew scarce, and the Russian 
hunters moved off to Novaya Zembla. When the game 
recovered, the Norwegians began to visit the island, partly 
for sport, partly for profit; and it is due to the reports 
circulated by them that the Vasteraalens Company 
organised their weekly expeditions to the islands. Salmon 
are found in the rivers and fiords, but so far they have only 
been netted, as the glacier water is too muddy for using the 
fly. But other whales than right-whales are still found on 
the coast, and one whaling stationis maintained. This opens 
a chance for the most dangerous and exciting of all sea 
sports. For the Alpine climber there is endless opportunity 
on the ice-covered peaks and enormous glaciers ; and for the 
botanist and geologist there are one hundred and twenty 
species of flowering plants, many of which are not found 
elsewhere, and at the entrance of Recherche Bay is a “ fossil 
herbarium,” the richest in the world; and all this, as we may 
again point out, within eleven days’ voyage from Tilbury 
Docks; a new climate, a nightless summer lasting from 
April 20th to August 22nd, a new fauna and flora, and new 
forms of sport. Soon we may expect a regular service to the 
islands, and moveable headquarters, in large steamers which 
will act as large hotels or receiving ships. To them will be 
attached smaller steamers, steam-launches, boats, and sub- 
sidiary huts on shore, with guides, fishermen, and hunters, 
and a new Polar playground will be added to Europe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PRE-CRIMEAN ANTICIPATIONS. 


(To rue Epiror or THE “SpPEcraror.” } 
Srr,—You would have vividly illustrated your pregnant 
assertion that “hope does not deceive men more fre- 
quently or ruinously than fear,” in your article on 
“The Great Terror” in the Spectator of July 17th, 
if you could have quoted some of the newspaper warnings, 
at once wise and fallacious, which preceded the Crimean 
War. I, then first awakening to that exciting experience 
which Thackeray somewhere describes as “living for the 
first time in the history of England,” vividly recall such 
warnings, given in the columns of the Times and elsewhere, 
but most strikingly in the great newspaper which was soon 
to be one of the most ardent supporters of the struggle it 
at first earnestly deprecated. Even after the agitations of 
forty-four years I venture to quote confidently one sentence, 
though I have no guarantee but the sharp impression on a 
youthful memory. After urging that a war such as we were 
entering on opened issues contemplated and desired by 
neither party—that “the first cannon shot on the banks of 
the Danube” would dispel the aims and schemes on which 
its advocates built their arguments—the writer concluded :— 
“ Amid all the unforeseen changes which such a war would 
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bring about, one may be singled out as incontrovertible. 
Whatever is doubtful as to the result of a European war, one 
thing is certain, at its conclusion there would be no Turkey in 
Europe.” Alas that the fallacious prophet was not the 


successful counsellor !—I am, Sir, &c., 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


COUNTY v. DIOCESE. 
[To Tue Evitor or THE “ Srxcraror,”’ | 

Srz,—The managers of voluntary schools in Lincolnshire, as 
elsewhere, have too much reason to be thankful for your con- 
sistent championship of the cause of denominational teaching 
to allow the admission of any other feeling than a patient sur- 
prise at the readiness with which you level against them the 
charge of bad faith, upon no other evidence apparently than 
the ex parte utterance of a rejected candidate for their sup- 
port. When Lord Heneage’s statement that “three hundred 
of the ‘ so-called’ Church-schools in the Lincoln diocese are 
for all practical purposes undenominational schools” is sub- 
jected to the necessary sifting it will probably be found that 
a fallacy lies hid in the term “undenominational.” For in 
what does the undenominational character of these schools 
consist? It is not denied that the teachers are Church men 
and women, that the Church Catechism is taught, that the 
religious instruction is in many cases supplemented by the 
clergy, and the schools annually examined by the diocesan 
inspector; a condition of things which would probably be 
found to prevail almost universally in these schools. Ap- 
parently the charge of “ practical undenominationalism ” rests 
upon the two grounds specified in your article :—(1) That the 
managers of these schools are assisted by an undenomi- 
national Committee. Well, there are, happily, other questions 
connected with school management besides the religious 
question, and provided the religious teaching is safeguarded 
in the way above mentioned, as it commonly is, under the 
trust deeds of the school, what harm is done by entrust- 
ing the secular side of school management to a Com- 
mittee as representative as possible? After twenty-five 
years’ experience as manager of three of these “so-called” 
undenominational schools, I can assure you, Sir, that quite 
the last thing any one with an adequate knowledge of the 
facts would think of questioning is the denominational 
character of the religious teaching that is giveninthem. I 
have no reason to suppose that my experience is exceptional, 
and it certainly disposes of the fallacy that an undenomi- 
national Committee assisting the managers implies undenomi- 
national teaching. Ew uno disce plures. But (2) it is said 
that “the object of the managers of these ‘so-called’ Church- 
schools is not to teach the religion in which they have a 
‘so-called’ faith, but simply to save the parish the cost of a 
School Board.” No doubt there are people in Lincolnshire, 
as in London, who value economy more than definite religious 
teaching. On such a point Lord Heneage is admirably 
qualified to speak for himself, but it has yet to be shown that 
he has any title to speak for the managers of voluntary 
schools in Lincolnshire; indeed, such evidence as exists 
points. all in the other direction, and shows that on the only 
occasion on which these same managers have had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their collective opinion they voted, clergy 
and laity alike, by an enormous majority, against his lordship’s 
scheme of a County Association, and in favour of the diocese 
as the area. Such a decision may have been prudent or im- 
prudent, but it was certainly not dictated by a desire to save 
expense, nor is it easy to refer it to any other cause than the 
true one—namely, the conviction of the managers that the 
cause of denominational teaching was safer in the hands of a 
Diocesan than a County Association. After this I was quite 
prepared for an article in the Spectator on “religious zeal 
carried to excess,” but it is certainly something of a surprise 
to find myself, one of a body of men with such a vote as this 
to our credit, accused of a want of “ necessary religious zeal.” 
It is not that we have been condemned unheard, we have been 
condemned for opinions from which we have most emphatically 
dissociated ourselves by an overwhelming vote—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. J. C. 

[Certainly “H.J.C.’s” statement puts a different com- 
plexion on the matter as regards three at least of the schools 
referred to. But for ourselves we can only say (1) that Lord 
Heneage’s assertion was public and positive, and (2) that it 
was not challenged by the Bishop of the diocese, who 
followed him.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. RHODES AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”)} 

Srz,—Will you permit an old reader of the Spectator to 
submit four reasons why Mr. Rhodes’s name should not be 
struck off the Privy Council list, notwithstanding the facts 
against him stated with so much impartial ability in your 
article in the Spectator of July 17th? (1) If the Govern. 
ment were to decide on a prosecution, and the trial were to 
result in Mr. Rhodes’s conviction, his dismissal from the 
Privy Council might be a logical consequence. Since, how. 
ever, Ministers refrain from prosecuting him, and quietly 
accept all the political and international advantages accruing 
from his administrative genius unselfishly applied in Rhodesia, 
they are surely debarred as honest men from publicly 
humiliating him, unless they also forbid him to work for the 
Empire on the Zambesi or elsewhere. (2) The deprivation of 
the Privy Councillorship would embitter a large number of 
people in South Africa who see in Mr. Rhodes the embodi- 
ment of their political aspirations. Friends of Mr. Rhodes 
would inevitably discern in such a step the hand of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the strongest Colonial Minister of the 
century would thus be weakened by an imputation that he had 
acted from motives of revenge. (3) I venture to submit that, 
if expiation be possible to man, Mr. Rhodes has partly atoned 
for the evil he has done by conduct which the English public 
should not overlook. It is true that lives have been lost, 
racial differences revived, and the Imperial idea debased by 
Mr. Rhodes’s acts. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
instead of abandoning the Colony he created he has devoted 
himself to its advancement with undeniable courage, persis- 
tence, self-sacrifice, and generosity. One act of reparation 
upon which the public may especially rely in refusing to 
dismiss him from the Privy Council is the splendid courage 
displayed by Mr. Rhodes on September 21st last. On that 
occasion, unarmed and almost alone, he placed himself in the 
power of bloodthirsty savages who could have destroyed him 
and his little party without the slightest difficulty. At the 
Indaba with the Matabele Indunas, with his life in his hands, 
he arranged a peace which has saved hundreds of lives, both 
of whites and blacks, and by so doing has earned a title to 
belong to the Privy Council at least as good as that of the 
average man belonging to that distinguished body. 

In the last place, the public humiliation of Mr. Rhodes in 
the absence of a prosecution could accomplish no practical 
purpose, while it would tie his hands for the future. At least 
one other Privy Councillor still takes a prominent part in 
public life whose title to remain a member of that body, if 
Mr. Rhodes be expelled, is certain to be vigorously challenged, 
Mr. Rhodes is no friend of mine, and I wholly agree with 
your estimate of the past, but his courage and self-sacrifice, 
and the specific acquittal by the South African Committee of 
any sordid motive for his errors, appear to demonstrate that 
a great future awaits one whose life, like that of the rest of 
his fellow-countrymen, should be judged of in the main, and 
not by a deplorable episode in his career.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. ARNOLD WHITE. 





SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S INDIAN CARTOON. 
[To tHe Epitok oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—The grand series of Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons in Punch 
are a national heritage. On the whole, throughout all his 
career, they have with marvellous fidelity portrayed the 
history of the times. It is therefore a national misfortune 
when by a strange lapse one of them sets forth an historical 
falsehood. That is the case with the cartoon of last week, in 
which Lord Lawrence is presented as the foreseeing seer of the 
Mutiny days warning our generation of coming danger. 
Great as were John Lawrence’s services when the Mutinies 
were upon us, he was blind as any bat to the rising of 
the storm. Sir Charles Napier and Henry Lawrence 
had clearly foreseen what was coming. Hither of them 
might have taken the place of Lord Lawrence in the 
picture. That cartoon ought never to be republished, 
and ought, for the reputation of both Punch and Sir John 
Tenniel, to be blotted out from their series. It is no mere 
difference of men. Two antagonistic policies would be 
represented by two cartoons, one of which should show 
Henry Lawrence and the other John as giving the warning. 
The one would be that which facts have vindicated, the other 
that which facts have condemned. Mr. Panch throws his 
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formidable weight on to the side of a false policy. I hope, 


therefore, that you will allow me to enter this protest against 


tI am, Sir, &., A StupEentT oF History. 
at. ? 





MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES’S “BLACK WATCH.” 

[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your recent notice of Mr. Forbes’s account of the 
Black Watch, in the Spectator of June 26th, you gave an 
extract from it, viz.:—“ There is not a Highland regiment of 
to-day that consists solely of native soldiers,—in every one 
there is a large mixture of Lowland Scotch, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and even foreigners,” &c. From his narrative he 
seems to indulge in the opinion that this applied to the 
present century. This is not doing justice to Scotland. He 
ought to have left out the term “ Highlander,” and used that 
of “ Goidel” or “ Gael ” or “ Scotsmen.” The Lowlanders in 
early times were Gaels. Afterwards with a dash of Norse 
and Angle blood (not Saxon, which is a mistake). Those in 
the Highlands, and particularly the Western portion, had also 
Norse blood. The Gael, however, was in the ascendant. In 
Ireland the mixture of races was much greater, several not 
Celtic, but this is kept secret. In England it is well known 
that purity does not exist, the population being from many 
races. So far as to blood. 

Next, when the clans in the Highlands were broken up, 
they went in droves to the Lowlands, and intermarried. Let 
any one go to Edinburgh, Glasgow, or other places in Scot 
land, and they will find the clan names everywhere. In 
fact, the Lowland Scots have Celtic blood to a large extent. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Forbes did not consider this 
before making such assertions. The kilt wearing has been 
supreme, and caused blood to be forgotten. In regard to the 
composition of the regiments, I differ with him. From early 
years I knew every one of them, more or less. The popular 
error that the men were principally Irish caused me 
in 1860 to get permission from the then Secretary for 
War to inspect the Regimental Record Books, and I did so 
from 1808; and also the monthly returns of each regiment to 
March, 1861. I published an account in 1862, compiled with 
the closest attention to accuracy, also the Recruiting Returns, 
and, in fact, every source bearing on the subject. General 
Sir William Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular War ” had 
done harm, and was refuted. 

In January, 1854, the following regiments were composed 
before the war with Russia, as follows :— 


Presby- Episco- Roman 

Scots. English. Irish. terians. palians. Catholics. 
42nd Black Watch ... 840... 10... 6 Se LS wc EL 
79th Cameron Regt.... 878 ... 8 0. B ss S83)... 3%... 3 
92nd Gordon Regt. ... 885... 5... 10 ....., BES cco. Gicce MG 
93rd Sutherland Regt. 875 ... 1... — sso 851... 2... 23 


I will merely add that the 42nd, 7lst, 72nd, 79th, 92nd, 93rd 
formed the Highland Division in the Crimea under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and after their losses during that very trying time 
at the end of hostilities before returning home the Division 
was composed of 6,164 Scotsmen, 361 Englishmen, 371 Irish- 
men, and 2 foreigners. 

I have confined my remarks here principally to the kilted 
and trewed regiments. What were called Lowland, having 


the ordinary line uniforms, were mixed. Some had been’ 


kilted and when the territorial system came into force, 
they were linked as 2nd battalions to the kilted and 
trewed regiments, which created for a time deterioration. 
The Cameron Highlanders was an exception. In 1875, when 
580 strong, 22 were English and 10 Irish. Under the terri- 
torial system in 1884, of 596 strong, 77 were English and 
25 Trish. Of the English, many are of Scottish parents, but 
born in England. The Irish nonsense was a popular delusion. 
However, I will not enter on the subject, beyond stating that 
my sole object was accuracy, and in brief form, so as to get it 
read. Each regiment, &c., and tbe military clubs got copies, 
and many pleasing communications were sent tome. After 
the territorial system came into force, information was freely 
sent. Among civilians of note who took an interest in the 
subject was the late Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, who 
asked permission to make use of the publication in his new 
edition of the “ History of Europe.” He died soon afterwards. 
Probably he had only commenced, for another edition has not 
appeared. A few surplus copies were found a year or two 
ago, which Mr. Grant, bookseller, George the Fourth Bridge, 
Edinburgh, obtained.—I am, Sir, &e., P. H. M’KeEr ie. 








IRISH VISIONS. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.””] 

Srr,—It was the experience of a Northern farmer. The 
road was long and lonely that led to the market town, and 
he had to be up betimes to catch the early market. With 
his stout thorn stick in his hand he set out in the dark- 
ness from his home. He knew his road well, but as he 
passed on he was aware of company, of hurrying crowds, and 
they did not seem to lessen but rather increase, till suddenly 
he found himself entering a village street where village 
there never had been any. The crowds seemed unwitting 
of his presence, and all pursued their business with the 
greatest activity. But as he passed along the street his 
stick was quickly snatched from him, and in a moment the 
vision was gone, “as the baseless fabric of a dream.” He 
looked on every side, but nothing could he see. The dark- 
ness only thickened as the mist hung close upon the 
desolate wayside. What could it all mean? And as he 
thought of the strange occurrence he remembered how he 
had cut a branch the day before from the old thorn-tree 
in spite of an old man’s warning that he should not meddle 
with a fairy thorn. So the little people had claimed and 
taken back their own again. Such was the story as my father 
told it to me long ago in the black North. And still when I 
go along the old familiar roads I see here and there, growing 
perhaps in the midst of some cultivated field, old, weather- 
worn, storm-beaten thorn-trees, and if a peasant is asked, 
“Why is that old useless tree left ther>?” he will answer, 
“That is a fairy thorn,” and he thinks the answer sufficient. 
Can it be that the little people are still with us P—I am, Sir, 
&e., D. §. 





JUBILEE REMINISCENCES. 

(To Tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps you may like to hear another remark made 
during the Jubilee week. I had the honour to be sent with 
fifty men from my Militia regiment in Ireland, which helped 
to form the battalion of six hundred men which represented 
the Irish Militia. We were encamped in Battersea Park, and on 
Monday,J une 21st,we were inspected by the Duke of Connaught, 
and marched past before him. When we were dismissed from 
the parade, I was going through the lines, and overheard the 
following conversation between two of the men :—“I noticed 
that when we marched past the Duke he said something to 
the Colonel alongside him. Did you hear what he said, as I 
was on the left of the line? ”— Begorra, I did,” said the 
other man; “he axed the Colonel who were going by then. 
‘Them’s the Royal Irish, sorr, said the Colonel.—‘ Holy 
St. Patrick!’ said the Duke, ‘if I had known they were to 
have been here, I would have brought my mother here to see 
them.’”—I am, Sir, &c., “YELLOW B.” 





THE IMMINENT INDUSTRIAL WAR. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—May I say a few words in reply to your article in the 
Spectator of July 10th on the above subject? The practica- 
bility of a forty-eight hour week must, of course, be a matter 
of opinion. On the one side is quoted the experience of the 
Government shops, which, as you say, are outside competition, 
and that of three well-established and wealthy firms, whose 
owners have made the eight-hour movement a personal ques- 
tion, and about whom all that the outside public know is that 
the forty-eight hour week has been tried with apparent success 
for afew years, during a season of expanding trade. On the 
other side, it is self-evident that machines will, so long as they 
are fed with material and have their cutting tools properly ad- 
justed, turn ont a constant quantity of work perhour. Many of 
them are nearly automatic, and in almost all the fatigue of 
working arises rather from monotony than from any mental or 
physical exertion. A limitation of hours would therefore reduce 
the product of such machines almost, if not quite, pro rata ; 
while, as the men’s demand is for the same wages for forty- 
eight hours as they now receive in London for fifty-four, 
and in the North for fifty-three, it is evident that they are 
not only asking the employer to reduce the capacity of his 
plant by more than 10 per cent., but in addition to increase 
the rate of wages by the same amount,—two large demands 
which, if unhappily granted, may seriously endanger the 
trade on which employers and men alike subsist. For it is to 
be remembered that the relative position of the English 
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engineering trade is not what it was at the time of the nine- 
hour movement. Foreign competition has practically grown 
up'since then, rendering it impossible to advance prices, 
and, in spite of very heavy outlay on labour-saving 
machinery, the margin of profit is less than it then was. 
So much for the merits of the main dispute; but as I under- 
stand it, your real ground of quarrel with the employers’ 
action is that the forty-eight hour week, justifiable or not, 
has not been asked for in the country generally, but only in 
London, and yet the federated employers have locked out 
25 per cent. of their Union men in every shop throughout the 
whole United Kingdom to which their power extends ; in fact, 
you charge them with making a local into a national dispute. 
To this I reply that the men’s Unions, whose members have 
struck in London, extend throughout the country, and that it 
is obvious that if the employers allowed the men to bring the 
power of a national Union to bear on a local dispute they 
would be courting defeat. The employers are, in fact, merely 
following the men’s example, and are making the boundaries 
vf defence conterminous with those of the attack. 


You say that you are not convinced that in Manchester or 
Leeds or on the North-East Coast there was any formidable 
movement on the part of the men in favour of an eight-hour 
day. This may be the case, although reports coming from 
among the men tend to show the opposite; but in any case 
there is no doubt that once the forty-eight hours was obtained 
in London, it would be used as a starting-point from which 
to make it universal. From previous experience we know the 
argument would be: “ You must give us the forty-eight hours, 
for if you do not it will not be fair to the employers who have 
already done so.” These are the actual words used by a Union 
official to the writer in reference to another concession, and 
the argument is a sound one. Had the employers stood aside 
on the present occasion, they would either have been defeated 
in detail, or would have had, as now, to make a combined 
stand, and that without the London support. Therefore, 
anless it can be shown that the forty-eight hour week is a 
practicable scheme, I can see no flaw either in the justice or 
policy of their present position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN EMPLOYER. 





ANOTHER DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

(To THe Epitor or THE “Spxcrator.” ] 
S1zr,—Allow me through your columns to thank the kind but 
unknown friend who has for the past year sent me the 
Spectator. I value the kindness very much, and derive the 
greatest benefit and pleasure from the generous gift.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Durrow, Queen’s County. P. B. Wits (Clerk). 





THE HINDOO PRESS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I regret to find that so respected an authority as Sir 
William Markby disagrees with the views which you have 
allowed me to express regarding the treatment of seditious 
publications in India. I will not attempt to go over the whole 
ground again, but only ask for room to answer that part of 
his letter in which he impugns the accuracy of my statement 
of the effect of the present law. He demurs to my assertion 
that “forcible resistance to the Government must be distinctly 
advocated or suggested in order to bring a newspaper within 
the scope of Sec. 124 A of the Penal Code,” on the ground 
that Mr. Mayne says nothing of the kind. Mr. Mayne was, I 
believe, Advocate-General in Madras. My assertion was based 
on the opinions of two Advocates-General and other legal 
officials in Bengal. In 1891, before ordering the prosecution 
of the Bangobashi, a Bengali newspaper, for sedition, I con- 
sulted Sir Charles Paul, Sir Griffith Evans, and Mr. Wood- 
roffe, and received the following opinion :— Throughont these 
articles there is an attempt to excite in the minds of others the 
same feeling of fierce hatred of the English Government of India 
as animates the writer, to represent the Government as the 
persecutor of the Hindu religion, as the cause of all poverty, 
distress, and famine, and of imminent ruin, moral and 
material, tothe people. In the last article it was represented 
that the death of the whole population from starvation must 
ensue, and that the cause is the government of India by the 
English, which is a curse to the country and the bringer of 


tions there are statements that the people are too weak ang 
dispirited to rebel and throw off this hateful yoke, and 
suggestion that they would be right in doing so if they could, 
and indicating that the writer is aware of the possibility of 
such feelings as he is trying to inflame resulting in the use of 
force and rioting.” But in spite of the strength of the case, 
as here described, and of a strong summing-up by the Chief 
Justice to a similar effect, the jury refused to bring in g 
unanimous verdict of conviction, and the newspaper escaped, 
Two years later the Advocate-General of Bengal, when con. 
sulted in a similar case, wrote as follows :—“ In the first place 
there must be a seditious intent...... The disaffection 
contemplated by the Section is such a state of mind 
as is incompatible with a disposition to render obedience 
to the lawful authority of the Government, and to render 
support to such authority in case of unlawful attempts to 
subvert or resist it.” Referring to the incriminated passages, 
he went on tosay :—‘ While there is expressed the malevolent 
desire of the writer to kindJe in others the hatred towards 
British rule as the source of evil to India with which he 
appears to be animated, there is wanting the suggestion con. 
tained in the Bangobashias to the rightfulness of an appeal to 
physical force, if and when opportunity should so present. 
Under these circumstances I cannot say that there is such a 
clear manifestation of a seditious intent on the part of the 
writers to excite feelings which would be incompatible with 
a disposition to obey the lawful authority of Government 
aeatotreene as would justify the Government in prosecuting 
the writers.” On this advice the proposal to prosecute was 
dropped. But my contention is that it should not be 
necessary to prove that the writer has expressed any such 
seditious intention, but that the intention should be in- 
ferred from the probable effects of the writing, and that 
the offence of publishing language which is likely to rouse 
an ignorant and excitable population into acts of hostility 
to the Government should be punishable by law. I did 
not refer to the question of Executive control over the 
Indian Press in my first letter, but I do hold the views 
Sir William Markby attributes to me, and I have lately 
been assured by several lawyers of eminence in London that 
they believe that the necessities of the case require, and 
public opinion would support, legislation to this effect. I 
would have one law for all Indian papers, vernacular 
or English; compulsory registration of editor, manager, 
and proprietor; power to compel the insertion of cor- 
rections, and to issue a warning if statements are pub- 
lished which are calculated to provoke a breach of the 
Jaw. If the first warning is disregarded, it should be in the: 
power of the highest Executive official in the province to 
decree the suppression of the paper on his own responsibility. 
Lastly, I may say that I fully agree with Sir William Markby 
in the general good character he gives to the Indian Press. 
Most of its members are loyal, intelligent, and useful; any- 
thing with which Mr. Malabari, of the Indian Spectator, 
is connected, is sure to deserve high praise. But if Sir 
William Markby has not found many instances of mendacious. 
and malignant hostility to Government, and virulent mis- 
representations, not of its actions only but also of its motives, 
his reading has taken him into pleasanter places than mine- 
has.—I am, Sir, &c., C, A. Evuiort. 





MONEYLENDERS. 

(To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The writer of the article upon “ Moneylenders ” in the- 
Spectator of July 10th expresses the opinion that if usury 
were considered a trade like another, syndicates of decent 
capitalists would be formed who would hope by fair and 
straightforward, though undoubtedly costly, loans upon risky 
security to obtain dividends of 15 or 20 percent. WhileI am: 
inclined to agree with him in this view, I would remind him 
that there is an admirable system of moneylending in 
actual working which puts loans at the lowest possible- 
rates of interest within the reach of the very poorest, and 
at the same time provides that the money borrowed must 
be employed for some “approved” purpose, which has to- 
be stated by the borrower when applying for the 
loan. This system, which was established and developed 
by Raiffeisen in Germany, and is purely co-operative, 
has been adopted in Italy and in Austria, and also, I believe, 





innumerable evils inits train. Coupled with these representa- 





in Belgium. It is true that the rules passed by Raiffeisen 
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render the form of co-operative credit unsuitable for townsfolk, 
but in Germany and Italy another’ form flourishes which 
meets their requirements. Under the Raiffeisen system, no 
matter how poor @ man may be, provided he is of good 
character, honest, sober, and industrious, he can enjoy the 
immense advantage which co-operative credit offers. The 
object of syndicates trading for profit must be to secure high 
dividends for shareholders. Co-operative credit societies, on 
the other hand, aim at obtaining loans for their members at 
the cheapest rate possible. It is, I believe, beyond dispute 
that wherever co-operative credit has established itself, the 
occupation of the usurer is gone. 

Should the Usury Committee not finish iis inquiry this 
Session, I intend to endeavour on its reapppointment next 
Session to get its reference extended so as to enable it to take 
evidence from those actively engaged in the work of co- 
operative credit in Germany and elsewhere as to the effect it 
had upon the usury trade, and the advantages it confers upon 
the poorer classes. I may add that the societies modelled 
upon the Raiffeisen system now established in England and 
in Ireland are doing excellent work, and afford positive proof 
that Englishmen and Irishmen can make as good use of co- 
operative credit as any of the Continental people mentioned. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert YERBURGH. 

Villa Briichel, Bad Nauheim, July 21st. 








POETRY. 


DOES AMERICA HATE ENGLAND? 


Dare tolove England? Andtosayso? Yes. 
Though the Celt rage, and every half-breed scowl, 
Though Hun and Finn and Russ and Polack howl 

Their malediction, coddled by a Press 

Alert at cursing, indolent to bless, 

Unheedy which shall prosper, fair or foul, 
So that the trough run over, and a growl 
Of fierce approval soothe its restlessness. 





For from thy loins, O Mother, sped the souls 
That dreamed the greater England. Not in vain 
Their sweat of blood. To-day the smoke-cloud rolls 
Off high Quebec, while from the Spanish Main 
The requiem-bell of buried empire tolls,— 
Their old world’s loss, our new world’s affluent gain. 
A YANKEE OF THE YANKEES. 





AN AMERICAN ECHO OF THE JUBILEE. 





“ Even in a palace life may be led well.”—Marcus AURELIUS. 





QUEEN of the home and Empress of the earth! 
Where’er to-day her fettered lightnings run, 
Girdling the world more swiftly than the sun, 
They tell her love, her sympathy, her worth, 
Through sixty years of mingled dole and mirth, 
Since that benignant, splendid reign began, 
Since the slim girl first heard that first glad gun 
Which lit the fire upon her sacred hearth. 


Not to the Monarch, to the mighty Queen, 

Whose sceptre sweeps the farthest seas to-day, 

Whose standard floats where’er a wave is seen, 

Men kneel in homage; from all lands they come 

And bow in reverence to that loftier sway, 

The Mother Queen, the high ideal of Home. 
WILLIAM P, ANDREWS. 








ART. 
acasaiiianianes 
THE TATE GALLERY. 

THE great void in our national collections of works of art has 
at last been filled. The nation now possesses a Gallery which 
will contain a representative collection of British painting. 
Lovers of art have in no way to thank the Government of the 
country for this, for it is by the generosity of Mr. Henry 
Tate that this most desirable result has been attained. His 


of pictures. The new building standing on the site of Mill- 
bank Prison contains a number of well-lighted galleries.. 
The hall under the dome is excellently contrived for the 
effective display of sculpture,—the bronze Athlete of Lord 
Leighton looks as it never looked when in the wretched 
place it used to occupy at South Kensington. Out of this halt 
opens a2 small room well suited for works such as Mr. Onslow ' 
Ford’s exquisite little bronze statuettes. The galleries are 
already well filled. One contains the pictures which Mr. 
Tate has given together with the building. Two octagonal 
rooms with domed ceilings have been devoted to the pictures. 
Mr. Watts intends to bequeath to the nation. In accordance 
with the desire of the artist, the walls have been painted 
a deep crimson. It is needless to say that the colour 
of these pictures triumphs over this fiery ordeal. There 
is no doubt that the stately proportions and massive 
structure of these galleries suit the grandeur of style and 
execution of Mr. Watts’s work. Other pictures occupy 
places on the walls, his dominate the building. 

The Tate Gallery has been made a department of the 
National Gallery under the direction of Sir E. J. Poynter, the 
keeper being Mr. Holroyd. This is, no doubt, the best arrange- 
ment, for as yet there does not seem to be a definite plan as to 
the principle on which the new institution is to be conducted. 
The question for the future is whether the building is to 
contain the whole of the English pictures owned by the nation, 
or whether it is to be a Luxembourg. In Paris the modern 
French pictures owned by the Government are hung at the 
Gallery of the Luxembourg, from which place, after the death 
of the painter, masterpieces are selected to be transferred to 
the Louvre. If somesuch plan as this were to be adopted here 
it would have many advantages. It would be @ great. 
pity to take away all the English pictures from the 
National Gallery. The finest should be left there to. 
hang with the great works of other nations. At the same 
time, many of the English pictures at the National Gallery 
should be moved, so that the new collection may be com- 
plete. Without first-rate examples of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Turner, and Constable the Tate Gallery could have 
no claim to represent British painting. 

If it is ever decided to reform the hanging in Trafalgar 
Square by making a salon carré, Tarner’s Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus might hang next to Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and Sir Joshua’s Lord Heathfield next to one of the great 
Moronis. Then the right of England’s art to rank with that 
of any other land would be asserted, and the bulk of 
the English pictures might be collected together at the 
new Gallery. There is something too educational about 
the National Gallery as it exists at present. There 
is also something pedantic in putting together all the 
works of one school. Of course to have no classifica- 
tion at all would be equally unsatisfactory. But pictures. 
were not painted with the object of being specimens. 
of the school to which their painter happened to belong, but. 
for the sake of producing an emotional result. By filling one- 
room with the masterpieces of different schools it is possible 
to produce an overwhelming effect. To forego this effect for 
the sake of scientific classification is to turn a palace of art. 
into a museum of specimens. 

It seems ungrateful to criticise Mr. Tate’s gift, but it is. 
impossible not to wish that the outside of his building had. 
been simpler and less grandiose in style. It is difficult to put. 
an exact name to the architecture. Classic it is not, in spite 
of pediments and orders. There is something heathenish 
about its heavy pillars and frowning portico. The ornaments. 
run into harpylike figures. This type of architecture has 
been happily called the Gorgonesque, and no other word defines. 
the present building more closely. 

The National Gallery, unless we are mistaken, possesses 
funds set apart for the purchase of English pictures. No 
doubt these will be made use of for the purpose of filling 
gaps in the existing collection. It is to be hoped that the 
first opportunity will be taken to procure good examples 
both of Mr. Whistler’s portraiture and of his colour effects. 
It is also to be hoped that among the water-colours that 
will be placed in the well-lighted rooms upstairs there will 
not be wanting examples of those most individual artists, 
Edward Lear and Lady Waterford. Perhaps owners of 
works by British painters will follow the example of Mr. 





Princely gift consists of a fine Gallery as well as a collection 





Tate and help to complete his gift. 
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The pictures bought by the President and Council of the 
Academy under the terms of the Chantrey bequest form an 
important part of the pictures already hung. These pictures 
have been brought from the South Kensington Museum, and 
they have greatly benefited by the change. The small, narrow 
rooms in which they were formerly hung prevented them 
being properly seen. The Chantrey collection, although 
it contains many pictures of the front rank, has many lapses 
and many omissions. The trustees of the bequest have kept 
too close to the Academic shore. We look in vain for any picture 
by the advanced Scotch painters, and the absence of anything 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones is a subject for wonder. Still, if the 
Chantrey pictures as a whole are not as representative as they 
might be, there are among them some fine things. Mr. Brett 
has never surpassed his Britannia’s Realm, nor Mr. Alfred 
Parsons his blossoming orchard. When this year’s Academy 
closes, a notable addition will be made in the shape of Mr. 
Napier Henry’s Pilchards. 

Among the pictures given by Mr. Tate is to be found a 
highly interesting group of Millais. This painter’s early 
manner is shown in two of his finest works, the Ophelia and 
the Vale of Rest. The picture, Chivalry, proves clearly the 
limited imagination of the artist in his middle period, while 
the splendid realiem and grasp of character manifested in the 
North-West Passage show the painter’s later manner to per- 
fection. 

An inscription on one of the pillars inside the building given 
to the nation last Wednesday runs thus: “This Gallery and 
sixty-five pictures were presented to the nation by Henry Tate 
for the encouragement and development of British art, and as 

a thank-offering for a prosperous business career of sixty 
years.” 

It is impossible on the present occasion to give any 
systematic account of the large collection that fills these 
spacious galleries. In conclusion, we must again acknow- 
ledge the indebtedness of the nation to Mr. Tate. For 
the first time, and by his means, modern English art has 
been displayed in a worthy manner. Even if this display 
reveals an inequality of purpose and of achievement among 
our painters, nevertheless our best will be found to hold its 
own with that of any other country. The new Gallery of 
British art need not fear comparison with the Luxembourg. 

H. S. 








BOOKS. 


SE ae, 
SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S “CENTRAL AFRICA.’* 
Arrica has much the same fascination for the adventurous 
that India had in the days of John Company, and is going 
through much the same experiences. True it is that in India 
the European military adventurers and the Company played 
at battledore and shuttlecock with kingdoms and civilisations 
of vast age, defended by warrior races, whereas in Central 
Africa we have plunged into a confused mass of barbarous 
mushroom monarchies and races low in the ethnological 
scale, at the mercy of mongrel Arabs and any man strong 
enough to spill blood without remorse. Your Indian con- 
queror had to do the thing in a gentlemanly way, and was 
insensibly refined by the associations of the Hast and its 
immemorial splendours of art; but the Central African 
potentate in the presence of a degraded race, if he was 
civilised, retained only the vices of civilisation, and if he was 
not civilised, became tenfold the brute and the beast he was 
before. But both countries have been pre-eminently the 
battle-ground of adventurers. Central Africa has such 
adventurers, too! Missionaries and slave-traders, the noblest 
and the vilest of mankind; need we wonder that the Central 
African negro has been somewhat thrown off his balance by 
the simultaneous arrival of such conflicting characters! The 
white trader, too, has been a sore puzzle to him, showing as 
it does in some cases all the qualities that endear the European 
to the negro—courage, an iron will, a sense of justice, and 
generosity—in others many of the vices of the hated slave- 

raider. 

Sir Harry Johnston in many a graphic page in The Story of 
a Slave and in the present volume describes for us the 
history of the tribes that dwell near the great lakes. A lurid 
picture it is too, but the worst is over now, and the slave- 








* Rvitish Central Africa. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K,0.B. With Maps 
and Iit: strations. London: Methuen and Co. 





raider is no longer a power. It is a perpetual satisfaction to 
think that we and the Northern States of the Union mad 
the trade in black ivory a poor one more than thirty yearg 
ago. (The Secession War gave the heaviest blow to the 
traders.) War to the knife has been the motto of the 
Arabs in Central Africa, and Sir Harry Johnston’, 
“Founding of the Protectorate” (chap. 4 of this book) 
is the stirring story of events which followed his arriya] 
in Central Africa in July, 1889, and the movements of the 
Portuguese under Serpa Pinto and Coutinho. The action 
of the Portuguese against the Makalolo chief, Mlauri, ang 
the taking of Chiromo led to the ultimatum to Portugal, 
Sir Harry says that the Portuguese behaved with perfect fair. 
ness, and conducted themselves with a courtesy at a rather 
trying time, quite in accordance with their best traditions, 
Meanwhile Sir Harry was working hard to get as much 
for the coming protectorate as possible, visiting the country 
at the south end of Tanganyika; and he was greatly disap. 
pointed, he tells us, that he had not time to go to the north 
end of Tanganyika and secure that, but he had to hurry back 
to report, and rumours of Portuguese activity had reached 
him. He sent up an expedition to Mr. Swann, who success. 
fully negotiated with the chiefs in question, but alas! for the 
*Lion’s Maw,” too late for the Anglo-German Convention, 
The northern end and the north-eastern shore of Tanganyika 
now belong to German East Africa, and Sir Harry’s little 
scheme of a through route between Cape Town and Cairo 
vanished. It would be absurd to pretend that we did not 
want it, but we can get on without it. These African 
Napoleons of ours, despite the refreshing rapidity with which 
they plant banners, must occasionally be made to realise that 
the times are not so “ conveniently spacious ” as Owen Seaman 
says they once were. 


Since the declaration of the protectorate Sir Harry John. 
ston and his staff have been busy clearing the country of the 
slave-raiding chiefs. Of these some were killed in fighting, 
others have been exiled, and those guilty of deliberate murder 
and treachery have met the fate they richly deserved. There 
seems, however, to have been a singular inability among even 
the Arabs to learn the lesson “that the English do not 
forget,” a lesson that we have taught the Indian races, and is 
one of the elements that give us such commanding influence 
in India. Pillage, rapine, and assassination are understood, 
but the frame of mind that preserves the memory of a 
dastardly crime for years and then executes an unfailing 
justice is far more incomprehensible to the African than 
it is to the Indian. Chiefs like Mlauri, Makanjira, 
Mlosi, Mponda, Nyaserera, and Liwonde seemed quite 
unable to appreciate the purpose and principles of the 
English, and if not punished at once, supposed that we 
either had not the courage or the means. We have had to 
teach them all the same lesson, and not one has learnt by 
another’s experience. Of course with Arabs like Mlosi their 
fanatical hatred is religious, and is a bar to any understand- 
ing, and their ultimate end must either be the bullet or the 
rope. Yet we have tempered justice with mercy, as indeed 
all true justice should be. Nyaserera, who nearly succeeded 
in murdering Captain Johnson, and Mkanda are now 
friendly, and some of the exiles have been allowed to return. 


Sir H. Johnston in the first few pages of his book gives us 
some brilliant pictures of British Central African scenery, 80 
that the history of the new protectorate can be placed in 
an appropriate setting. These descriptive pieces of set 
scenes are most effective. The Shiré River, Lake Nyasa, 
Mlanje Mountain furnish striking subjects for a paint-brush; 
while the imaginary reception by an Arab chief, the 
hunting party with their comrade dying of fever, and the 
after-battle scenes, tell us the other side of the picture. Sir 
H. Johnston quite dispels the idea that some naturalists have 
spread, that sweet flowers, gorgeous displays of bloom, and 
singing birds are not characteristic of the Tropics. The im- 
pression, he says, is derived from the dense forests of West 
Africa, where, naturally, flowers appear sparse compared to 
the luxuriant foliage that surrounds them. We think Drum- 
mond must be answerable for this impression. East Central 
Africa is, on the whole, says Sir Harry, “ much more clothed 
with vegetation than is East Africa, North Central Africa, 
or South Africa.” If there are not quite such gorgeous 
displays as the sheets of bloom in temperate North or South 





Africa, the flowers last months instead of weeks. For six 
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1 the year “even the low-lying plains of Central 
poeta right with flowers and fruit.” The writer declares 
he has never seen anything more beautiful than the flora of 
the highlands,—that of the wild-flower gardens lying between 
1,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. altitude, which, with the spring and 
autumn revivals, maintain their splendour all the year through. 
There are copious appendices, illustrations, and descriptions 
of their habitat to substantiate these assertions. Probably 
more people will be interested in the zoology of the country, 
which is even more admirably adapted for animal life, with its 
mingling of forest, plains, marshes, rivers, and plateaux, 
in better proportions than obtains in North or West or South 
Africa. Yet it is remarkable that Central Africa furnishes a 
break between the birds and the mammals of East and South 
Africa, as regards the range of well-known types. Here again we 
have lists, appendices, and plentiful illustrations. Two game 
reserves have been mapped out, we are glad to see, a move in 
the right direction, though the Elephant Marsh preserve can 
scarcely afford sufficient shelter for such a traveller as the 
elephant; still, of course, the reserve depends on the exigen- 
cies of physical geography. As it stands, the fork of the Ruo 
and the Shiré affords a very fair hold for the great beasts, 
and the limits of the Marsh across the Shiré could be extended. 
Sportsmen have too much consideration shown them, especially 
the sportsman who tries to pay his expenses out of the 
valuable game he shoots, It becomes a very selfish amuse- 
ment too when a party denudes a considerable district of 
game, scares that on a much larger district, and perhaps 
leaves the country chiefs in by no means an amiable 
frame of mind. Big-game hunters are not all of this 
kind. Some have been great pioneers, and their accidental 
presence has materially assisted in the founding of the 
protectorate. But far too many belong to the first-mentioned 
class. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s knowledge of the natives is profound, 
and the chapter in which he describes the negroes and their 
customs, and discusses their probable descent at no very 
remote period from some point north of the Congo River, has 
an interest for us, we must confess, scarcely less than the main 
purpose of the book. A great deal can be done with 
some of the tribes. The Atonga furnished some good 
fighting material, and some other tribes ostensibly with- 
out courage have shown that the example of Europeans 
can work wonders. The Wankonde are great cattle-raisers, 
and are already in request as herdsmen. The knowledge 
that they can earn regular wages has already done a great 
deal towards settling the negroes. The natives have, of 
course, to be protected against themselves and the planters. 
On the declaration of the protectorate the usual “grab” 
took place, and Sir H. Johnston says the knowledge that 
strict inquiry would lead to great curtailment of estates, 
bought from chiefs for a song, led to much irritation. 
Matters smoothed themselves down pretty well, and there is 
every prospect of the plantation of British Central Africa 
being carried out on fair principles. The ordinary type of 
planter will probably want a great deal more looking after 
than the natives. A great many of these men have quite 
forgotten that they are white men, have quite ignored that 
feeling which with many Europeans acts as a kind of 
noblesse oblige, due to the respect, one might almost say the 
reverence, with which the black man regards the white man. 
We must remember that British Central Africa can only be 
planted, it cannot be colonised, and that it is all the more 
necessary to keep a strict control over people who would be 
irresponsible if they could. The “black water” fever is quite a 
sufficient bar to any attempt to homestead this fertile country, 
and it is perhaps better so. We must do our best to keep it 
as it is—a black man’s paradise. 


Sir H. Johnston, who has a good word for everybody, 
remarks that though Central Africa owes much, perhaps all, 
to the missionaries, they have felt the pleasures of exercising 
power keenly (at least so we take it), and with, of course, the 
best intentions, and that it has been necessary to make it 
understood that Government must rule and administer 
justice. The white man’s justice is, after all, better under- 
stood than the white man’s religion by the negro; the change 
from superstition to Christianity is almost too sudden. But 
missionary endeavour has produced some really great men 
from the negro race. Sir H. Johnston has a great belief in the 


| Rew province which he has done so much to gain for England, 





and it is surely a magnificent country. It will be a great 
triumph for the English race if we can show another India 
and another Central African Empire. 





THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE* 


“It must be acknowledged that there are some circumstances 
which incline us to suspect these pieces to be a modern 
forgery.” So wrote Thomas Warton of the “ Rowlie Poems’ 
more than a hundred years ago; and with all due respect we 
borrow the phrase and endorse the sentiment. The author of 
The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre has already shown an 
intimate knowledge of Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
literature, and in the Saltonstall Gazette she has successfully 
reproduced the style and manner of Addison and Steele. The 
present volume is partly composed of lyrics and quatrains 
supposed to be collected from old volumes, of which the 
names and authors and dates are duly given, such as 
The Honeycomb of Homage, by Sir Florio Hardacre, Kt., 1598, 
and Lighter Ayres, by Colonel Antony Hardacre, of the 
Mount, 1628; but these details are merely the framework © 
in which the verses are set. We recognise old friends and 
welcome new ones equally, recognising throughout Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland’s own peculiarly graceful style. The poems 
in the first part of the book are not merely clever imitations 
of Wyatt or Herrick or Campion or any other sixteenth or 
seventeenth century poet, they breath the spirit of the time. 
It is as if the writer had the gift of retrospection and could 
create for herself the atmosphere of the golden age of lyrical 
poetry. We listen to her voice, and it has echoes of sounds 
that were uttered two or three centuries ago. The “Shepherd’s 
Song,” which professes to be taken from The Phenix Nest, 
dated 1603, catches the spirit of what Professor Palgrave 
terms “conventional Elizabethan pastoralism,” with the 
happiest effect :— 
“ My Sheepe be foolish Things, butte then 
They be as wise perchance as Men ; 
Fine Fleeces, longe and white, they grow 
(‘Twere well could Sheepherds cloathe them sc) 
Of sweetest Grasse their fille they take, 
From crystall streames their thirst they slake, 
And chuse nor Herbe nor Flouer that is 
Able to worke their Weal’s amiss.” 
Passing to the avowedly “modern” section of the book, we 
find a distinct touch of the artificiality of the seventeenth 
century in the charming lyric, “To one whose Love lies 
dying,” with its haunting refrain :~ 
« Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
O fearful Lover; 
Death will thy Love to thee for e’er bequeath. 
Time may discover 
How love with Time weighs little, 
And seeming trust, as crystal glass, is brittle. 


Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
For death is sealing 
The lips for thee from which their fragrant breath 
His touch is stealing. 
Then fear not Death, O Lover; 
Time and not Death may flaw in her discover.” 
Though Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s verses as a rule do not deal 
with the deeper passions of human nature, but are chiefly 
concerned with the emotions of love and sorrow in abstract 
fashion, or with the gracious aspects of Nature and her hand- 
maidens the flowers, we note some lines, entitled “ Of Sorrow,” 
that touch a pathetic chord which must respond m the heart 
of every one who has not bartered away his power of 
sympathy :— 
“Think not the sorrow that is deep to gauge 
With the light plummet, idle hands employ, 
Think not the fires of anguish to assuage 
Nor feel the flames thou goest to destroy. 
Who would come to others’ aid 
Must the price of grief have paid; 
Who would play the pilot’s part 
Must the way have got by heart; 
Who would be another’s guide 
Must by pain be qualified.” 
We remember noting a slight touch of cynicism in a previous 
book by the same author, where in writing on the subject of 
sympathy she attributed its exercise in nine cases out of ten 
to the reflection of experiences of a similar nature rather than 
to the true power of feeling with others in all aspects of joy 
and sorrow which comes instinctively to a “ heart at leisure 
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from itself to soothe and sympathise.” Sympathy has a larger 
scope, and goes deeper than mere emotion at the sight of 
suffering reflected from our own experiences; it has its roots 
in forgetfulness of self. Not only are we bidden to weep with 
those that weep, but also to rejoice with those that rejoice, 
and that without limitations in either case. It is perhaps 
w harder precept that teaches us to rejoice rather than to 
weep with others, just as it is often difficult to give praise 
or blame where it might do lasting good, or to soften 
the sense of failure by just acknowledgment of effort. It 
is harder to practise practically than to preach theoretically. 
But in the lines we have just quoted Mrs. Faller Maitland 
escapes all suspicion of cynicism, and seizes on the noblest 
aspect of suffering; the sextet reminds us of a fine passage 
in one of Robertson’s sermons :— 

“If you aspire to be a Son of Consolation. if you would partake 
of the priestly gift of sympathy, if you would pour something 
beyond commonplace consolation into a tempted heart, if you 
would pass through the intercourse of daily life with the delicate 
tact that never inflicts pain, you must be content to pay the price 
of a costly education,—like Him you must suffer.” 

The author has imbibed all Herrick’s love of Nature as well 
as his love of London, and embodies both sentiments in some 
of her daintiest verses. She invites dwellers in the country 
to leave Arcadia for a time, and feel— 
“ The throb of life and what life can reveal ; 
Come, so to place 
Your fingers on the pulse for a brief space 
Of the great mystery 
We call humanity. 
Nature’s not found 
Only on ground 
Sacred to feathered choirs and sylvan flowers, 
Her sceptre in our streets she wields 
As in your woods and fields, 
Since that her rule includes these untamed 
hearts of ours.” 
One of the lessons more fully expanded and taught of late 
years than in the earlier dawn of our poetical history is that 
of pity and compassion for the weak, and the fall applica- 
tion of this lesson is to be found among some of the best 
verses in the Song-Book. We would draw attention to the 
dines ending — 
“ Little the Master from a dullard asks, 
Before apt pupils setting arduous tasks,” 
and cannot refrain from quoting a perfect little poem, 
perhaps the gem of the whole collection :— 
“To WILLows. 
To all the Willows in the land 
Now greetings do I send, 
Bidding them know that I do stand 
Ever their faithful friend. 
And honoured hold the time of year 
When catkins on slim boughs appear. 
‘ Withy is weak,’ the proverb tells, 
‘But many woods he binds ;’ 
And in the truth that therein dwells 
My heart some comfort finds, 
Hoping that weakness also can 
Not only things ignoble span.” 

Mrs. Fuller Maitland has written prose that reaches a high 
standard of excellence; she hasa keen sense of humour, 
which sometimes, as we have said, may lead to a charge of 
cynicism; she has perhaps little sympathy with what Mr. 
Watson calls the “poorer virtues,” but she shows a large- 
hearted sympathy with both Art and Nature, and in her 
poems this sympathy is as apparent as are her unusual gifts 
ef imagination and poetic expression, and her apparently 
innate appreciation of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
literature. 





LIFE AND LABOUR IN LONDON.* 
Mr. CHARLES Booru is to be congratulated heartily on the 
‘completion of the first part of his monumental work on the 
conditions of labour in London. “This ninth volume,” says 
the preface, “does not quite conclude the work, but what 
remains to be done is entirely distinct in character: being to 
estimate the forces for good or evil that are acting upon the 
condition of the population of London: a necessary pre- 
liminary to the ultimate balancing of hopes and fears that 
will form our final judgment.” With characteristic modesty, 
or perhaps owing to the usual inability of a writer to judge 
of his own work, Mr. Booth rather encourages his readers 
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to begin this volume at the end, “humbly hoping that thog 
who take this course may still find courage afterward 
to turn to the beginning, and read the chapters of com. 
parisons. Though somewhat forbidding,” he adds, “they 
contain matter of considerable interest, being, in fact, , 
fine distillation of all the preceding statistics of the varioug 
trade groups.” In our opinion, the earlier part of the book ig, 
if possible, the more interesting ; the latter part appears tp 
be largely the work of Mr. Ernest Aves, and it is no dig. 
paragement to the output of Mr. Booth’s very conscientiong 
and hardworking lieutenant to say that we prefer the editor's 
crisper and—sit venia verbo—meatier product. Mr. Aves is 
generally rather prolix, and occasionally sententions, [f 
Mr. Pickwick had read a paper on the labour question to his 
eponymous club, we should have expected such remarks ag 
these :—* Of individuals, as of mountains, it may almost be 
said that they differ from nothing more than from themselves, 
For differences between one man and another are hardly 
greater than those that may be discovered between a man 
and himself. Who, for instance, can measure the difference, 
even in productive efficiency, between one who is overworked, 
physically tired, and morally embittered and degraded, and 
the same man, strong, keen, alert, and interested?” Echo 
answers, Who?—and Mr. Aves and his readers are no 
further. Consider the difference in value of the treatment 
which this same subject of the economic effect of moral and 
physical conditions receives from Mr. Booth himself in the 
earlier chapters :— 

«A valuable comparison might be made between the economic 

position of families more or less uniform in size, known to be 
earning about the same money; such a comparison would un- 
doubtedly show an amazing divergence, rapidly increasing as 
time went on and self-restraint and good management showed its 
cumulative effect. Some families can never save on any income, 
while others succeed in doing so, however limited may be their 
means. Moreover, what is true of savings is also true of all that 
is obtained for money spent; the decency and comfort of the 
home, the quality of the food eaten, and the perfection or im- 
perfection of the clothes worn, are by no means necessarily in 
proportion te the amount earned. On all these points successful 
results are possible even with very straitened means, if the man 
is loyal and the woman prudent, while they are unattainable 
without these virtues, even when the earnings are much larger; 
and it may be noticed that wise spending and wise saving go 
usually hand in hand.” 
This conclusion, that the management of his resources rather 
than the amount of his wage has the most important effect 
on the labourer’s welfare, is supplemented by the lessons, 
drawn from Mr. Booth’s researches, concerning the limitation 
of the power of Trade-Unions. Since no effort on the part of 
the Unions can increase the demand for the product of their 
members, it is obvious that the victories gained are almost all 
at the expense of the class, a section of which they champion. 
In trades for which Trade-Union action has apparently 
secured great results, examination often shows a very seamy 
side to the garment of prosperity. For instance :— 

“ Among printers we find that 37 per cent. of heads of families 

are ostensibly poor, while of the 2,164 men for whom we have 
wages returns, only 25 per cent. appear as earning less than 30s. 
a week. Work in this trade is increasingly difficult to obtain, 
and the payment of out-of-work benefit is seriously depleting the 
Societies’ funds. Here trade-union action has undoubtedly over- 
shot its mark, with the result of simultaneously attracting labour 
to London and driving trade away. Some of the men have no 
work, many have only part work, while all who are employed are 
heavily taxed to pay out-of-work benefits and to sustain the 
strength of the organisation by which wages are maintained at 
so high a level.” 
Mr. Booth is, indeed, inclined to doubt whether systematic 
organisation is “the direction in which on the whole we are 
moving.” In the chapter on “Industrial Remedies” he points 
out that “trade organisation is rarely if ever complete,” and 
that the more common effect, “when a society is strong but not 
entirely comprehensive, is to endanger the position of those 
without its pale;” this danger, he continues, is analogous 
to that which follows from all sudden improvements in the 
position of those engaged in any occupation :— 

“The local vestries, for instance, increase wages, and the 
services of their less competent and older men are apt to be no 
longer required ; the compositors secure a minimum wage of 38s., 
and the numbers of the unemployed increase; the operative 
builder obtains 10d. per hour, and the stricter elimination of the 
less skilled man follows; the County Council enforces more 
stringent regulations in its contracts respecting the employment 
of labour, and the selection of those employed at once becomes 
more searching and supervision stricter; or dock labourers are 
granted more permanent employment and higher pay, and the 
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easual ‘docker’ is driven to seek a still more precarious livelihood 
elsewhere. Thus the pressure that is relieved at one point is 
always apt to become somewhat more strained elsewhere ; the 
advantages that are secured to some, by a strong but incomplete 
organisation, are accompanied by a greater struggle for others, 
and especially for the less competent and more aged.” 


The tendency of the workers to act against their own interests 
by refusing to work steadily whenever their wages give them 
sufficient margin to indulge at intervals in dissipation comes 
ap frequently in these pages, and, as usual, the regular 
punctuality of the foreign labourer is sharply contrasted. 
“ Englishmen work the best and earn the most, but drink the 
most. Foreigners when ‘green’ are sober.” “ Among silver- 
smiths many of the best pieceworkers, still earning 40s. per 
week or more, ‘make their Sunday last three days.’” The 
female workers are equally unwilling to stick to their work 
as professional labourers have to do. “Among the 
fancy-box makers one employer, remarking on differences 
of character amongst the girls in his service, and the 
prevalence of the habit among some of them to go out 
«for a spree’ of two or three days, and then come back and 
‘ work like niggers,’ mentions especially that some of his best 
workers do this.” And yet there are many signs of improve- 
ment. Among the very instructive “Comparisons” in the 
early part of the book we find that during a decade “ milk- 
sellers have grown 31 per cent., indicating, surely, a wide- 
spread advance in comfort, and possibly also in sobriety.” 
Moreover, this is not a sudden development, but a continuous 
rise, and “milk-sellers have increased since 1861 by 82 per 
cent.,” and it is the more significant when placed side by side 
with the fact that publicans and their assistants have actually 
decreased by 4 per cent. in the last ten years, and by 173 per 
cent since 1861,—“a great change,” as Mr. Booth truly 
observes, “ when compared with 50 per cent. increase of 
population.” A most interesting chapter is devoted to the 
“ Age Distribution of the Occupied Classes,” showing how 
constant a change of occupation by the labouring classes is 
necessarily involved by the figures which set forth the average 
age of the workers employed in different lines. The figures 
“give a glimpse of the seething mass of industrial life, in which 
individual action, guided by necessity or profit, adapts 
itself to human needs. The process is perhaps a salutary 
one, but it involves much suffering and many dismal failures, 
and, it may be, a good deal of unnecessary friction,” and yet 
it has another aspect :— 

“An able French writer, in a recent book on the position of 
labour in England, has treated this necessity, which he recognises 
as a prominent feature of our modern life, entirely from this more 
cheerful aspect, and finds in it the true base and best hope of our 
national prosperity. .... . To get rid of all shifting from trade 
to trade would be to sink to a system of caste, with its fatal stag 
nation. There is a healthy stimulus to individual energy in 
every decision, demanded from us, and a power of education in 
the exereise of forethought. And connected with this there is 
a selective force. Those profit who are ready to meet inevitable 
change and take advantage of opportunities that may offer. But 
neither the advantage to the ‘ Wise Virgins’ nor the educational 
value of the competitive process generally is much solace to the 
many who suffer for their folly or lack of strength.” 


Mr. Booth’s gallant determination to look at the bright side 
of things finds a similar consolation even for cycles of 
depression, which might, he thinks, “ with a little effort of 
the imagination, be considered as the orderly beating of a 
heart causing the blood to circulate,—each throb a cycle. 
PT As to character, the effect is very similar to that of 
the recurrence of winter as compared to the enervation of 
continual summer. As to enterprise, it is not difficult to 
understand the invigorating influence. In bad times men’s 
wits are exercised to escape loss, and only the more capable 
managers, or those who command some special advantages, 
can stand the strain. There result a constant seeking after 
improvement, a weeding-out of the incapable, and a survival 
of the fittest,”—which is satisfactory for the fittest, but less 
80 for the incapable. It is, however, very encouraging to 
observe that Mr. Booth, after all his researches, the course of 
which must have been as painful and dreary to him as their 
results are instructive to others, can still sum up the impres- 
sion that his deep study of the poverty and stress of London 
has left, in cheerful words. He compares the picture that his 
work presents with “that which the people of London offer, 
4s, on business or on pleasure bent, they are seen in their 
streets. It is no holiday show that is thus exhibited, but 
merely a fair sample of the everyday appearance and daily 





life of four million people. To me it is always an inspiriting 
sight, especially in the main streets, and not the least so in those 
of the poorest districts. .... . We have the general impres- 
sion of a well-to-do, energetic people, and this impression is 
borne out by all the facts and every test that can be applied.” 





A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION.* 


WE have had a good many accounts already of the 
South African Revolution that failed, nevertheless, there 
is that in Mrs. Hammond’s narrative which makes it 
welcome reading. In the first place, Mrs. Hays Hammond 
was very intimately connected with the Johannesburg 
movement, being the wife of one of the four leading 
Reformers upon whom sentence of death was passed by 
the Transvaal Government. Secondly, in deference to the 
terms of her husband’s release, she has not concerned herself 
with the causes of the Revolt or the political questions which 
led to it or have ensued from it, but is content to give a plain 
account of the actual events which she herself witnessed. 
And finally, she tells her tale with a wit and vivacity which 
prove her possession of no common qualities as a narrator. 
It is a very miserable story that she has to tell—made all the 
more unhappy in her case by the condition of her own and her 
husband’s health—but at least it is lightened by many 
instances of quiet courage and self-sacrificing devotion on the 
part of the chief actors, and, though Mrs. Hammond cheerfully 
makes light of the part which she played herself, of their 
wives also. 

As we have said, the author has studiously kept silence on 
all the political questions involved, but that does not prevent 
her from trying to remove some of the misconceptions which 
have arisen with regard to the conduct of Johannesburg at 
the time of the Jameson Raid, or, one might add, from some- 
times indulging in sarcastic and somewhat bitter reflections 
at the expense of politicians at home and at the Cape. The 
bitterness, in her case, is excusable and very natural; the 
more so, that while it finds vent in a shrewd and rather biting 
wit, it is always tempered with womanly gentleness. Mrs. 
Hammond is an American, and has not yet acquired either 
love or even respect for certain British political institutions. 
Here is her account of the state of affairs during the 
preliminary trial of her husband :— 

“The High Commissioner was going through genuflexions 

before the Boer President. Peace, peace, at any price! at the 
cost of broken promises, humiliating compromises, and the lives 
of sixty-four Reformers, if need be. Mr. Chamberlain had caught 
the infection, and was salaaming across the world to Mr. Kruger, 
like a marionette out of a box. Thoughtful people began to 
wonder if he were swung by a heavy weight, which was unknown 
tous. Sir William Harcourt was giving the House of Commons, 
in England, ill-founded and flippant assurances that ‘the 
Uitlanders desired no interference from outside, whether British 
or other, but preferred rather to work out their own salvation.’ 
He added many unpleasant remarks about the Reformers. I said 
to one of his countrymen, ‘ Why does he, in his safety, flourish 
about, pinning us deeper down in the wreckage?’ ‘ Don’t let 
that distress you. Everybody understands that he belongs te the 
other party. If he were of the party in power he would be 
howling for the Reformers. Remember, Mrs. Hammond, that 
our system of party politics seems to call for such attitudes of 
injustice.’” 
Mrs. Hammond, however, was unreasonable enough to think 
the explanation insufficient; but then, poor woman, she had 
good reason to believe that her husband’s life was at stake. 
For which cause she may also be pardoned this unkind 
description of the late High Commissioner. “ At Cape Town 
I saw the High Commissioner—a gentle old man with delicate 
hands. He had lived two-thirds of his life and passed the 
virile period.” But to turn back to the beginning of things. 
The Johannesburg people were subject to a good deal of 
indignant criticism at the time for their apparent desertion of 
Jameson. Mrs. Hammond entirely confirms the reasons 
given for their inaction,—they were practically unarmed. At 
the last moment they had contrived to smuggle a small 
quantity of rifles into the town, but the number was utterly 
inadequate. The position of the Reform leaders, when 
Jameson’s movement was known to them, was rather 
desperate :— 

“The leaders had taken as few men as was possible into their 
confidence, so as to reduce to a minimum all liability of their 
plans being discovered by the Government. They had made 
almost no organisation, and Jameson’s sudden oncoming had 
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placed them in a terrible position. To confess at this juncture 
that the Reform Committee was short of guns would have 
demoralised the people, and placed Johannesburg entirely at the 
mercy of the Boers. These leaders played a losing game with 
splendid courage. Realising that all would be lost if the true 
situations were suspected, and feeling the fearful responsibility 
of their position, they kept their counsel, and turned bold faces 
to the world, continuing to treat with the Government with the 
independence of well-armed men, and men ready to fight.” 

The result of this attitude was that, when Jameson’s sur- 
render became known, Johannesburg was furious with its 
leaders, and madly demanded to be led at once to his rescue, 
and when the Boers demanded disarmament before coming 
to terms there was considerable trouble about the small 
quantity of arms which could be delivered up. One cannot 
dispute the courage shown by the leaders when they had got 
into the fix, but what can one say of the wisdom which 
brought them there? However, the whole story is too 
exasperating in its stupidity to invite comment. Of the Boers 
themselves the author seems to hold a rather divided opinion. 
She had a good deal of experience of Boer officials during 
that troubled time, but though she confesses that she was 
generally treated with great kindness and consideration— 
and in only two cases met with anything like rudeness—it is 
evident that she could not bring herself to like them. 
Certainly the Boer Government did not treat its political 
prisoners in a seemly fashion. Mrs. Hammond relates the 
incidents of the wholesale arrest of the Reformers with a 
good deal of humour, but the imprisonment that awaited 
them was by no means a subject for jest :— 

“The four leaders were put into a cell 11ft. by 11ft., which 

was closed in bya narrow court. There was no window, only a 
narrow grille over the door. The floor was of earth and overrun by 
vermin. Of the four canvas cots, two were bloodstained and all 
hideously dirty. They were locked in at 6 o’clock—one of them 
ill with dysentery—and there they remained sweltering and 
gasping through the tropical night until 6 of the morning. For 
two weeks they remained in this cell.” 
The prisons to which they were successively removed after 
this were better, but very far from healthy or comfortable. 
The fact was that President Kruger was in a rather difficult 
position himself. Mrs. Hammond wrote on January 13th:— 
“T hear from Mr. that on Thursday and Friday it was 
most difficult to keep the Boers from storming the town. 
President Kruger dissuaded them by promising each a new 
suit of clothes. These they have since been seen carrying, 
tied to the cantle of their saddles.” An original method of 
keeping the peace. The Burgher force is thus described by 
the author’s sister-in-law, who, by the way, deserves special 
mention as one of the heroines of the story, and the author of 
more than one amusing speech :— 

“ Betty says they were an interesting-looking body of men; 
strong-framed, heavy-featured, with long unkempt hair and 
beards. They rode shaggy, moth-eaten-looking little ponies, 
each man with a bundle of hay bound to his saddle and a sausage 
in his wallet. Fathers among them as hale as the brawny sons 
by their side. They looked capable of any amount of fatigue.” 

With President Kruger Mrs. Hammond had two interviews. 
Of the first she writes :— 

“There were several men already in the room, Boers. Those 
nearest the door I saw regard me with a scowl. I was a woman 
from the enemy’s camp. At the further end of the long room sat 
a@ large, sallow-skinned man, with long grizzled hair swept 
abruptly up from his forehead. His eyes, which were keen, were 
partly obscured by heavy swollen lids. The nose was massive, 
but not handsome. The thin-lipped mouth was large and flexible, 
and showed both sweetness and firmness. A fine mouth! He 
wore a beard. It was President Kruger. He was filling his pipe 
from a moleskin pouch, and I noticed that his broad, stooping 
shoulders ended in arms abnormally long. We shook hands, and 
he continued to fill and light his pipe.” 

The author seems to have conducted her interview with no little 
tact, but it was barren of results. Whatever President Kruger’s 
inclinations may have been, there can be no doubt but that 
he was almost forced to maintain a show of severity. Of her 
second interview she writes:—‘*Ten fathoms down under 
many other things I could see that Kruger had strong heart 
qualities. Educated and morally matured, he would be one 
of those grand characters who make epochs in the world’s 
history.” The judgment sounds patronising; bnt it may be 





correct, and in any case it does the author some little credit. 
What with the breakdown of her husband’s health, and her 
own fears, the sufferings that she endured at the hands of 
Kruger and his Government were heavy enough to blind an 
average woman to any good upon the other side. A propos of 
the death sentence passed on the four leaders, she says :— 








“TI have often been asked since if I did not realise that the 

Boers would never have dared execute my husband? And many 
dear friends who were thousands of miles away assure me now 
that they never had a moment’s real apprehension for his safety, 
We, however, who were in Pretoria at the time, a helpless handfu)} 
in the power of a primitive population of narrow experience, a 
people inflamed by long years of racial feud and recent victory, 
were by no means so sure that all would end well. Two prominent 
men, standing high in authority, confessed to me later that they 
were most anxious and fearful of results, although at the time 
their sustaining support helped to keep my body and soul to- 
gether. The gallows was prepared, and the order was to hang 
the four victims simultaneously.” 
After the sentence was commuted to imprisonment, it wag 
long before the Boer Government could be persuaded that the 
case was better met by release and a fine than fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. Petitions were showered on them from al} 
parts of South Africa, but their minds continued to be dis. 
turbed by misgivings. “ Rumour of English troops gathering 
on the Border. President Kruger and the High Commis. 
sioner exchanging opinion over the uneasiness. Kruger calls 
out, ‘I see Bugaboos in your front yard,’ and Sir Hercules 
responds, ‘Oh no; that’s our tame cat.’” However, all’s well 
that ends well, and the author is now able to look back upon 
her past miseries in a happier frame of mind. At least they 
have not robbed her of her sense of humour. We cannot 
refrain from quoting a delightful story of her little son, who 
was digging in the garden when the awful dynamite explosion 
wrecked a whole suburb of Johannesburg. “ Jacky took his 
aunt aside: ‘ Aunt Bet, I heard that great big noise when I 
was diggin’ and I thought I had dug up hell.’” 





THOMAS WAKLEY.* 

Ir some Conservative inhabitant of the Squares or Bedford 
Row (then part of the borough of Finsbury) had been asked 
in the Forties who was the most objectionable person within 
his range of knowledge, he might not improbably have 
replied, “Thomas Wakley.” Mr. Wakley had been returned 
for Finsbury in 1835 (after two unsuccessful efforts), and was 
believed by many people to be a Destructive of the worst 
kind. As a matter of fact, he was an energetic reformer, 
wholly honest, and in the main sensible, in many things 
before his time, but in a few, to be noticed hereafter, con- 
spicuously wrong. His Life has now been written by one of 
the staff of the Lancet. This journal was founded by him in 
1795, and its editors thought that his biography would be 
appropriate to the centenary of his birth. A series of papers 
was accordingly published, and these now appear in book- 
form. Mr. Squire Sprigge has done his work very well. A 
somewhat cumbrous mass of materials—for Thomas Wakley 
had many interests—has been treated with intelligence and 
skill. The lues biographica is not more than moderately 
developed. To be wholly free from it might possibly not be 
an advantage. 


Wakley had a curiously unlucky start in his profession 
of medicine. His father-in-law bought a practice for him in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford Street. He was scarcely settled 
in a house conveniently situated in Argyll Street when he 
became the victim of an extraordinary outrage. He was 
savagely beaten by some ruffians who made their way into 
his house, and the house itself was set on fire and almost 
totally destroyed, together with its contents. Unluckily Mr. 
Wakley had increased the insurance a few days before the 
event, and the insurance company refused to pay, alleging 
fraud. They did not venture to charge Wakley with having 
wounded himself and set fire to the house, but this was 
virtually their contention, though the actual defence was false 
representation of the value of the property destroyed. This 
defence absolutely broke down, and Wakley recovered the 
full sum insured with costs. The difference between “costs” 
and “cost,” fora plaintiff never recovers what he spends, was 
made up by public subscription. The real history of the 
crime was never discovered. Some thought that it was the 
deed of some unsuccessful suitor of the lady whom Wakley 
had married. The victim himself had a still more romantic 
theory. The Cato Street conspirators had been hanged and 
then decapitated. The second part of the sentence had been 
carried out by a masked man, who was evidently acquainted 
with anatomy, and one of the newspapers of the day alleged 
that he was “a young surgeon of Argyll Street.” Wakley 
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always declared that some of those who escaped—ten only 
put of thirty were convicted—had taken this way of avenging 
their chief. About two years after this inauspicious begin- 
ning W akley founded the Lancet. Its avowed object was 
to give reports of the hospital lectures and of important 
cases in surgery and medicine, but another purpose was in 
the editor’s mind. The hospitals ought to have been the 
ideal of medical knowledge and practice, but they fell not 
a little short of it. Nepotism was the cause of many short- 
comings. A hospital surgeon took an apprentice, and if the 
man was not absolutely incompetent, he had the best chance 
of the succession. If the apprentice was not available, there 
was very likely a son or a nephew. In the second decade of 
the century Astley Cooper was the great power in the United 
Hospitals (Guy’s and St. Thomas). Cooper had been the 
apprentice of his predecessor, Clive, and had associated with 
him a younger Clive. Three of his nephews were soon after 
appointed to posts, and with them an apprentice of his own 
anda cousin of the younger Clive. In 1828 Wakley, who had 
waged a successful battle in the matter of reporting hospital 
lectures, attacked one of this group. He accused Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, in language which his biographer does not hesitate to 
call “malignant,” of malpraxis in a case of lithotomy. 
It is needless to give the details of the story. The im- 
pression left by the narrative is that the operator encoun- 
tered difficulties which he did not meet with adequate presence 
of mind. That he was generally incompetent was cer- 
tainly not the case. Wakley’s fierce attack was so far 
unjust, but as a protest on behalf of the public, for 
whose sake the hospital physicians and surgeons must be 
prepared and content to stand the severest scrutiny, it was 
justified. The ultimate reconciliation that took place between 
plaintiff and defendant meant this: that as the one was not 
an inefficient blunderer, so the other was not an unscrupulous 
slanderer. 

We pass over the story of the civil war that raged in the 
College of Surgeons to come to Wakley’s Parliamentary 
career. It is not unfair, perhaps, to compare him with his 
colleague in the representation of Finsbury, “ Honest Tom 
Duncombe,” as with unconscious sarcasm he was wont to be 
called. They held the same opinions, or at least were found 
in the same lobby. But Wakley had convictions, and did his 
best to translate them into fact; Duncombe, a not very satis- 
factory specimen of the aristocratic demagogue, valued his 
place in Parliament not least for the immunities which it 
afforded him. Various reforms in the legal status of medical 
men, the abolition of the newspaper stamp, the relaxation of 
the Game Laws, besides the more important matters of Free- 
trade in corn and Poor-law amendment, were among the 
objects to which Wakley devoted himself. From the Chartists, 
though not refusing a general sympathy, he held aloof. Two 
of the five points he unreservedly approved, and they have 
both passed into law. These are the abolition of the pro- 
perty qualification for Parliament and vote by ballot. And 
he thought that three years were long enough for the life of a 
Parliament. On universal suffrage and the payment of 
Members we do not find any expression of his views. 


Mr. Sprigge is not quite consistent in his estimate of 
Wakley’s Parliamentary career. “It was,” he says, “an un- 
mitigated success.” At the same time he criticises somewhat 
severely certain details. It was grotesque to say that no 
lawyer ever was or ever would be worth a salary of £3,000; 
it was unjust to include the whole of the unpaid magistracy 
in one sweeping charge of “temper, faction, and bigotted 
ignorance.” His opposition to the Copyright Bill was 
absolutely silly. He actually stood up in his place in Parlia- 
ment and read some of Wordsworth’s simplest, or, we might 
say most childish, poems, and argued that literature, for his 
contention went logically as far as this, was such poor stuff 
that it did not deserve legal protection. 


On another matter intimately connected with the public 
welfare Wakley did good service. From the early days of the 
Lancet he had contended that the office of coroner ought to be 
held by an expert in medicine. This statement is not quite 
80 axiomatic as he thought. A highly trained legal intellect 
would be equal to the duties of the office, and would probably 
discharge them better than the average practitioner of 
medicine. But such intellects are not forthcoming when 
they are wanted. Practically, Wakley’s contention was for 
the public good. If inquests still leave something to be 








desired, they are certainly more satisfactory than they were 
three-quarters of a century ago. To this improvement Wakley 
largely contributed, not only by his efforts for reform, but by 
his personal example. He held the office of coroner for West 
Middlesex from 1839 up to his death in 1862, lived down the 
opposition, often nothing less than malignant, with which he 
was received by the Magistrates, and was allowed to have done 
his work successfully. 

The latest, and we may say greatest, benefit that he did to 
society was the Lancet Sanitary Analytical Commission. Dr. 
Arthur Hill Hassall was the Commissioner. His first article 
appeared in the Lancet of January 4th, 1851, and was succeeded 
by a series of fearless exposures of a practice which was then 
almost universal. The figures are simply astonishing. Out 
of thirty-four coffees only three were found pure; among 
forty-two samples of mustard there was not one. The action 
of the law has not been undisturbed; professional experts 
and judges have endeavoured to minimise its importance 
and to limit its action, but it has done a good work and it 
it has achieved a distinct success, a success, too, which has 
chiefly profited the most helpless part of the community. The 
desire to help the helpless was, indeed, one of the most 
strongly inspiring motives of Wakley’s life. He had his 
defects, he was sometimes violent, vulgar, and unjust, but 
he felt in his soul a profound pity for the friendless and the 
weak. Weighed against this, his faults are as nothing. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 

THE easiest form of criticism to write, and perhaps the easiest 
to read, is that which consists simply in passing detached 
judgments upon a series of writers. Have the authors up 
before the tribunal, quote a passage here and a passage there, 
for eulogy or ridicule, and rank them as poets, mediocrities, 
blunderers, or artists. Ifa man of cultivated taste, who 
possesses a fine literary touch, chooses to do this, he often 
makes himself a delightful companion. The reader feels as 
if he had been admitted to familiar talk with the critic, and 
takes away from the perusal a quickened interest in the 
books that have been discussed. He has been told what to 
seek and what to avoid; he has had the critic’s personal pre- 
dilections enforced upon him; but he has been given no 
help towards a study of the authors. On the other hand, 
there is no such vapid reading in the world as the kind of 
criticism which treats of “movements” and “tendencies,” 
when it resolves itself, as it is apt to do, into sonorous phrases 
and empty generalisations. Yet we know very little about an 
author if we cannot place him more or less definitely on the 
chain of literary descent; if we cannot see how far he 
is a product, how far a generative force. With any con- 
siderable writer, it is possible to trace the history both 
of his ideas and of his style, alike in their making 
and in their effect upon other styles and ideas. This 
cannot be done in the tone of easy talk; such criticism 
is very apt to be dull, but, at its best, it may be of permanent 
value, and not merely a pleasant book to pass the time with. 
Expository criticism is much harder to do well than any form 
of the literary causerie; when it is ill-done it is absolutely 
worthless and absolutely unreadable; but when it is done as 
Professor Dowden does it, it is really worth doing. The 
severest test which can be applied to any volume of critical 
studies is to ask oneself whether the time spent over it would 
not have been more profitably employed in reading the author 
or authors under discussion; but this book need not fear the 
ordeal. There are not many readers who could go through 
it without feeling that their vague ideas and loose scraps of 
knowledge have been assigned to their places in an orderly 
comprehension of the whole subject. 

Criticism of style and of the purely literary qualities is 
largely a matter of instinct; it is the discrimination of a dis- 
ciplined sympathy. Criticism of ideas and of intellectual 
forces, in a word of all that part in an author’s work which 
does not suffer in translation, depends first upon knowledge, 
secondly upon balance of mind. It is work of the latter sort 
which has given to Professor Dowden his high rank among 
men of letters, and he uses to excellent purpose in this volume 
his great knowledge and his temperate judgment. Without 
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undoly straining details he points out petty sources of the 
great stream of revolutionary thought, and backwaters in 
its main current which might readily be overlooked; and 
he has that skill in selection which is only possible 
on condition of complete knowledge. For instance, in his 
chapter upon the precursors of revolution he indicates 
in broad outline the part played by the sentimentalists, 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Sterne, who stimulated public sym- 
pathy for all manner of suffering. Their influence is obvious, 
and for that reason Professor Dowden is content merely to 
indicate it; but there is nothing obvious in the witty criticism 
that in their code of sentimentalism “ the first of duties was no 
longer to act aright, but to be touched by a delicate distress.” 
On the other hand, to most readers it will probably be novel 
to find the author of Sandford and Merton classed in this 
group. Thomas Day was indeed no revolutionary, but he 
was hag-ridden with visionary ideas. He was a theorist upon 
education, and at the back of all his theories was Roussean’s 
conception of the noble savage. Thechief object of education 
as he saw it was to eradicate the ill results of civilisation. 
In this century we have seen a good deal of primitive man, 
unspoiled by civilisation, as he exists in Africa and 
elsewhere; the facts are an odd commentary upon 
Roussean’s eloquence. Professor Dowden’s amusing pages 
concerning Day contain a reference to the philosopher’s 
wooing, or rather preparation for courtship, the account of 
which Mr. Hare has most unpardonably omitted from his 
edition of Maria Edgeworth’s Memoirs. This Stoic martinet, 
this despiser of outward show, stood for six hours daily 
in a kind of stocks at Paris in order to correct a pre- 
disposition in his legs to meet together at the knees; and all 
to please a frivolous young lady, who at the end of Day’s pro- 
tracted discipline married, not the philosopher, but his friend, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth. This remarkable man was him- 
self a product of such an education as Day enjoined. His 
father brought him up on Rousseau’s principles, and produced 
perhaps the most complete prig that the world has ever seen. 
Edgewerth was a person of brilliant parts, adored by his 
miscellaneous family and detested by every one else. Ladies, 
however, found that he had a way with him. He was married 
five times, his periods of widowhood varying from three months 
to almost a year; his wives thought there was no one like him, 
his eldest daughter, whom he made governess to his twenty and 
odd children, lady-companion to her four step-mothers, and 
agent to his estate, worshipped him living, allowed him to 
interpolate her writings with moral platitudes, and defended 
his memory with a passionate devotion. Prig or not, the man 
was a striking personality and highly characteristic of that 
age when people had the most amazing candour of belief that 
wisdom was only hatched the day before yesterday, and that 
they had personally assisted the chicken to chip the shell. 

On the greater names of that period and Professor Dow- 
den’s treatment of them, it would be superfluous todwell. It 
is sufficient to say that he vindicates the moral consistency of 
Wordsworth and Southey. They changed their attitude, not 
“towards truth and justice, but towards France. Their hopes 
were over-sanguine, but they were no renegades to liberty. 
Landor, Byron, and Shelley are dealt with in a final chapter as 
poets or prophets, not of the Revolution of 1789, but of the 
succeeding movement. Of Shelley, Professor Dowden says 
very little here, having said so much elsewhere; but Shelley’s 
ideas, in their crudest form, one might say in their naked 
ugliness, are criticised in the simply admirable chapter upon 
Godwin, which would be the best thing in the book if it were 
not for the chapter on Burke. No one, not even Professor 
Dowden, can conceal a dislike of Godwin; for Burke it is not 
difficult to be inspired with a generous enthusiasm. Yet it is 
remarkable enough that Shelley’s biographer and eulogist 
should be the man to defend the great opponent of revolution 
against the strictures of Mr. Morley and other critics. His 
answer to a well-known phrase is a singularly happy piece of 
rhetorical argument,—an image which condenses a whole 
train of reasoning :-— 

“ Burke’s outbreaks of passionate pity for the Royal family, fo> 
the aristocracy and the clergy of France, were met in his own 
day with the cry of sentimentalism...... Had he no sympathy 
with the victims of monarchy, with the peasant ground down by 
taxes, with the serfs of the Church, with those who languished in 
the prisons of France? In a phrase which was remembered, and 
afterwards served Shelley as the motto for a pamphlet, Paino 


retorted upon Burke, ‘He pities the plumage and forgets the 
dying bird.’ ” 


Professor Dowden replies with an enumeration of the many 
practical reforms by which Burke endeavoured to redress 
injustices, and sums up thus :— 

“The benefits which Burke endeavoured to obtain were benefits 
for the people; if they have been won by others than him, they 
were won in Burke’s way of reform, not by the sanguinary 
process of a revolution leading directly to an enormous military 
tyranny. Did Burke then pity the plumage and forget the dying 
bird? The answer is that, right or wrong, he did not believe 
that plucking away the plumage was the best way of restoring 
the dying bird to vigour and enabling it to fly.” 

Cowper and Crabbe come into the scope of Professor 
Dowden’s subject by their sympathy with the poor, their 
protest against luxury, and their return to Nature. They are 
not of the Revolution, like Burns; yet at this distance of time 
one plainly discerns them to have been carried by the stream 
which took France, as Cowper certainly would have believed, 
over the precipice. One cannot but wonder how, in another 
century, some clear-sighted critic will group the writers of 
our generation. Is there any common force, or intellectual 
principle, acting upon them all, according to their tempera- 
ments, by attraction or repulsion? It would be hard to 
disentangle it. One thing, at least, seems plain, that the 
best minds of this half-century have no such indignant 
arraignment of their country and its institutions to pro- 
nounce as was uttered by the poets from Cowper to 
Shelley. That only proves, perhaps, that we take life less 
seriously; but certainly the conception of our country’s 
imperial position, and its energy for good, has stamped itself 
strongly on our literature. The old notion of universal 
human brotherhood has scarcely left a trace; instead of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, our prophets prophesy con- 
cerning the bright vision of a world administered on British 
principles, and, if possible, by men of British race. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Naval Annual. By T. Brassey. (Griffin and Co., Ports- 
mouth.)—It is satisfactory to think that to furnish the imposing. 
display at Spithead we had to make no demands on the warships 
stationed abroad, and that with one hundred and thirty-three 
pennants at the Review we had also one hundred and twenty-five 
pennants abroad. We are entitled to feel fairly secure, and have 
quite forgotten those periods when, as some fifty years ago, the 
home fleet consisted of a frigate, three guardships, and a few 
schooners. Side by side with that famous order cf Nelson’s we 
must also put the motto, “Let things slide.” Every now and 
then, like a careless person who falls asleep at some odd hour of 
the day and wakes up with a start and his heart thumping, the 
country gets frightened, and only a few years ago was frightened 
in real earnest. Most fortunately, too, at the cost of our 
pockets only; other less lucky nations would have realised 
their weakness at the cost of a terrible lesson. For us, so 
rapidly have things moved, that of the ships reviewed at the 
Jubilee but seven were in the lines ten years later, when in June 
of this Diamond Jubilee year the Prince of Wales reviewed the 
effective warships in home waters! This frenzy will stand out 
in history with other periods, as in the seventeenth century, when 
the country was convulsed by furious efforts to build more ships 
to fight the Dutch. Yet to most of us the process was scarcely 
noticeable. And now, indeed, Admiral Colomb thinks that after 
all a glorified torpedo-catcher is the best ship to have. But one 
would be sorry to think that such beautiful ships as the 
‘Royal Sovereign’ should be out of date. With regard to 
lines, some of the handsomest ships, it may be observed, belong. 
to other Navies. Such are the Chilian ‘ Esmeralda,’ perhaps 
the finest cruiser afloat, the French battleship ‘ Jaureguiberry,’ 
and the Spanish cruiser ‘Vizcaya’ We do not think 
the destroyers will have matters all their own way. They 
would be terrible enemies for an isolated battleship to meet. 
but to be effective against a fleet they would have to be 
very freely expended indeed. As yet it seems we must be 
content with calculating a vessel’s striking energy in foot-tons 
in comparing it with others of its class. The old days when a 
40-gun brig would sit down by a three-decker and fight till she 
sank or became a helpless wreck are over. For instance, the 
Captain of a third-class cruiser knows it would be folly to engage 
a first-class cruiser, say the ‘ Powerful’ or the ‘ Esmeralda,’ the 
disparity in metal is so much greater; but there will be no lack 
of scope for skill in handling and pluck in fighting. The fighting 
will be done by cruisers mostly, and isolated combats of the old 
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advisedly; our Captains have a great advantage in this respect. 
Naval duels will afford some striking and brilliant spectacles where 
really fast vessels are employed. The Naval Annual, as usual, has 
excellent plans and sections of the various types of warships, and 
numerous tables for the assistance of those who rejoice in com- 
parisons. Headers will note, too, that the “heavy armament 
idea” has received a decided check, and that handier ordnance, 
equally powerful, and quick-firing guns hold the day. Very 
important are the articles on “Colonial Responsibility,” and the 
various manwuvres. Mr. Thursfield is heartily to te commended 
for his insistence on true naval strategy. The aim of a fleet, if 
capable of taking the offensive, is the destruction of the enemy’s 
fleet, and not, as the French and Italians think, the bombardment 
of bathing-machines and the shelling of casinos and signal- 
stations, meritorious as these acts would be. At the same 
time, many of the criticisms on the Manouvres seem to us 
trivial; critics forget that all the several reasons have 
to be weighed, and everything finished, say, in five days. 
Moreover, the recent mancuvres shew once again how 
thoroughly impractical the rules laid down by the Admiralty 
are, and how inapplicable to real warfare. Short as the 
next naval war will be, we can safely promise ten days’ 
holiday to the schools, One more remark we must make 
before leaving the Naval Annual, and that is, the volume should 
prove a corrective to the absurd ideas aired by a military writer. 
After observing that the obstacles in the way of concentration at 
sea are greater than on land, he also went so far as to say that a 
squadron of battleships was not so easily manceuvred as a division 
of infantry! The notion of comparing the two is grotesque in 
the extreme. Does the writer in question hold that a division 
of infantry can move equally well by day or night at twenty 
miles an hour, that it can keep up that rate for days, and that 
each regiment is physically homogeneous? A French writer, by 
the bye, pays us a high compliment on the homogeneity of the 
Spithead Fleet and the general simplicity of design. 


Sophocles and Shakespere. By Lionel Horton Smith. (Mac- 
millan and Bowes, Cambridge.)—Mr. Horton Smith’s essay 
obtained the Members’ Latin Essay Prize at Cambridge three 
years ago. It is seldom that these compositions emerge from 
obscurity ; and at least equally rare that they should be of the 
elaborate character that distinguishes the volume before us. It 
is a fine and careful bit of criticism, expressed in excellent Latin. 
After telling us, for instance, that the tragedy of Spain is almost 
entirely occupied with the passion of revenge, he goes on :— 
“Contra Shakesperius noster, hac plerumque praeterita, amorem 
potius suavitate dulcissima in aeternum celebravit. Tali, quaeso, 
amori quid apud Sophoclem loci? At Haemon et Antigone 
amore mutuo ardent. Conceditor. Seda Romeone et Julietaquam 
longe discrepant! Hi necessariis suis neglectis, civitatisque 
ipsius immemores, amorem quasi iure freti divino solum venerantur. 
Illi autem iura fratris, iura civitatis amori longe anteponunt.” 
——Another volume of criticism on a great classic is Studies in 
Dante, by Edward Moore, D.D. (Clarendon Press). This “ First 
Series” of Dr. Moore’s Studies in Dante deals with “ Scripture 
and Classical Authors in Dante.” This is meant to be a com- 
plete catalogue of Dante’s quotations, and even of the references 
and allusions in him when he appears to have some previous 
writer in his mind, The summary which Dr. Moore gives us in 
his first chapter of Dante’s acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
literature is highly interesting. Dante’s learning was indeed 
extraordinary, all the more so when we compare it with the 
ignorance of the times in which he lived, and, we may add, of 
many of the commentators who professed to correct him. 


Faith and Self-Surrender. By James Martineau, D.D. (James 
Clarke.)—This “Small Book on a Great Subject” is a noble 
utterance on a subject of supreme importance. “The only know- 
ledge that can really make us better is not of things and their 
laws, but of persons and their thoughts.” “Nothing that is 
worthy of a living man can be unworthy of a dying one.” “A 
purely self-regarding being is necessarily a solitary being.” 
“Whosoever has received of heaven the suggestion of some 
practicable deed of goodness or sacrifice or mercy, bears a burden 
which he can never lay down, and which will be asked at his 
hands when he knocks at the everlasting gate.” These sentences 
are taken almost at random froma rich treasury of admirably 
expressed thought. 


The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History. By the late 
John Owen. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—By “Skeptical 
Dramas of History” is meant dramas so great as to become 
historically famous. The five are the Prometheus Vinctus of 
schylus, Job, Faust, Hamlet, and by way of a foil, it would 
seem, to the others, El Magico Prodigioso of Calderon. “ Skeptical,” 
in Mr. Owen’s terminology—he was always careful to spell it with 
a “k”—meant “philosophical,” and the Spanish mind, in his 





judgment, had been so constrained and warped by the dominance 
of a narrow religion, that it could not rise to any philosophical 
height. However this may be, the reader will find considerable 
interest in Mr. Owen’s account of Calderon’s drama. It has for 
its theme a story not wholly unlike that of Faust. But the evil 
spirit fails, and Justina resists the arts which he has taught his 
disciple, and comes triumphantly out of the ordeal. In the treat- 
ment of the other dramas not a little that is valuable will be 
found. Sometimes Mr. Owen seems to wander from his point. 


The discussion about the origin and meaning of the Prometheus | 


myth is irrelevant. The only thing that concerns us is the purpose 
which it had in the hands of Aschylus. It does not matter one 
way or the other whether the myth is connected with fire or with 
mist and cloud. In the discussion of Job there are some curious 
speculations, where, for instance, Job is “classified with the 
heaven-storming heroes of Greek and Hebrew mythology.” Here, 
too, we meet the dawn and evening, clouds and wind, imaginings 
which, we fancy, are new to the commentators on Job. Hamlet 
is made the occasion for some general remarks on Shakespeare’s 
philosophy. This is perhaps the most genuinely suggestive of the 
five essays. 

A History of the Hebrew People. By Charles Foster Kent. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) —This is a useful little volume, containing, 
in an easily assimilated form, many of the results of recent 
criticism. Dr. Kent is not destructive, and he is certainly not 
reactionary. When a writer recognises so fully as he does the 
divine mission of the Hebrew people, it matters little what his 
views as to this or that document and incident may be. The period 
included in this volume begins with the settlement in Canaan, 
and ends with the division of the kingdom. A serviceable list of 
books of reference is added. We should hardly have described 
Robertson Smith’s books as ‘‘ based upon the old traditional view 
of the sources.” 

The Roman See in the Early Church, and other Studies, BY 
W. Bright, D.D. (Longmans and Co.)—Much of this volume has 
already appeared in print. The “Studies,” however, are not 
the less welcome in this form, Professor Bright gives us only too 
little out of the great stores of his learning. The essay which gives 
a title to the volume occupies something less than a half. Itisa 
very powerful reply to a work by the Rev. Luke Rivington 
entitled “The Primitive Church and the See of Peter.” Mr. 
Rivington has been put forward, for want of a better champion, 
to assail Anglican claims, but, matched with Dr. Bright, he is 
indeed impar congressus Achilli. Whatever reputation he has was 
made by revivalist preaching; for controversy he is ill-equipped ; 
his learning is second-hand and his scholarship imperfect. Imper- 
fect scholarship is indeed the most charitable way of accounting 
for some of his glosses. Imagine “ Juxta consuetudinem litteras 
ad omnes tu dirigas” being rendered “As thou shalt by letters 
according to custom, direct”! It is true that this has been 
corrected, but scholars do not have to correct in such fashion. 
“St. Ambrose and the Empire” is a vigorous sketch of one of the 
noblest figures in history. A less pleasing aspect of Church 
affairs is presented by “ Alexandria and Chalcedon.” The other 
studies are ‘‘The Church and the ‘ Barbarian’ Invaders,” “The 
Celtic Churches in the British Isles,” and “The English Church 
in the Reign of Elizabeth.” 


Women who Win. By William M. Thayer. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—We must own that the titles of this and its companion 
volume are not to our taste. There is a certain vulgarity about 
the defining word “who win.” Nor do we always admire Mr. 
Thayer’s treatment of his subjects. He begins with a most 
doubtful statement, “There is no sex in souls.” It is true im 
St. Paul’s sense that “in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.” But if it means that the human being is not dis- 
tinguished as to all moral and intellectual qualities and powers 
by sex, it is absolutely false. Nor is Mr. Thayer’s critical judg- 
ment always reliable. Mr. Alcott’s letter announcing the birth 
of his daughter Louisa is not, to our mind, “ sufficient to show 
that he was a man of decided intellect and character,” though 
he was certainly both. It is most distinctly priggish. Imagine 
a man writing about his wife to a friend in this style :—‘“ Abb 
will soon be restored to the discharge of those domestic and 
maternal duties in which she takes so much delight, and in the 
performance of which she furnishes so excellent a model for 
imitation”! But these drawbacks do not prevent the book from 
being interesting. Nine out of the fifteen subjects of Mr. 
Thayer’s biographies are American. The Englishwomen deemed 
worthy of a place are Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Frances 
P. Cobbe, Mrs. Somerville, Elizabeth Fry, and Queen Victoria ; 
Jenny Lind alone represents non-English nations. 

Wonderland ; or, Curiosities of Natureand Art. By Wood Smith. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—A volume of the familiar kind about the 
various things in which young people are supposed, and doubtless 
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ought, to be interested. They are told about big trees and big 
hills, about bells and precious stones, about South Sea canoes 
and European ironclads, about toys and games, and we know not 
what else. An intelligent teacher might find the book a useful 
storehouse of the materials for object-lessons. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Robert L. Ottley, M.A’ 
2 vols, (Methuen and Co.)—It would be beyond our province in 
these columns to discuss this treatise in detail. Such discussion, 
indeed, would require, if it was to be of adequate fullness, more 
space than the Spectator could afford. Mr. Ottley surveys the 
subject from the historical, as well as the theological, standpoint. 
He describes the controversies which have arisen in the Church, 
tells us what has been authoritatively pronounced on the subject, 
while, at the same time, he examines the utterances of the in- 
spired writers on the subject. The learning, the industry, and 
the intelligence which he brings to bear upon his task leave 
nothing to be desired. The doctrine is one on which orthodox 
theologians, while agreeing to accept the same standard, are not 
by any means agreed. Mr. Ottley holds with Canon Gore on the 
most important subject of the Kenosis, and has been sharply 
assailed by the Church Quarterly. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that differences, clearly accentuated, and not minimised by 
opposing schools of thought, can yet exist without bringing out 
the fierce charge of heresy, which they would certainly have 
evoked in an earlier age. Our own view of the matter has been 
declared more than once. We cannot but think that some who 
take a view opposed to Canon Gore and Mr, Ottley are not unlike 
Theodore of Paran, who “regarded the human soul and body of 
Christ as merely the passive, impersonal organ of the Divine 
Logos; the only ¢vépyeia being that of the dominant godhead.” 
A human nature, always conscious of godhead, could be nothing 
more than passive. To the, Docete the human Christ was a 
phantasm ; to scme theologians of the present day it is, as it were, 
a living statue. 

Italian Highways. By,E. Augusta King. (Bentley and Son.) 
—tThere is no- need for Mrs. King to apologise, as she is inclined 
to do, for describing again persons and places that have often been 
described before. She findssomething new, or that seems new 
from the briskness and force with’ which it is put, to say about 
most of the things that she sees. At Pompeii, for instance, though 
she does not claim any speciality of knowledge, she writes what 
can hardly fail to interest all readers, Naples, Capri, Rome, 
Florence, and some of the minor Italian towns, as Orvieto and 
Siena, are admirably presented in her pages. 


Chun-Ti-Kung. By Claude A. Rees. (W.Heinemann:)—This is 
a photographic kind of drawing of Chinese life. The attitude of 
the average Chinaman of the ‘educated class to the “ outer 
barbarians,” the view taken by the‘more enlightened among them, 
the social morality of the people, the system of official promotion, 
are described by one who evidently knows his subject well. Then 
we have such episodes as an expedition against the pirates. 
Perhaps the most important incident in Chun-Ti-Kung’s life, as 
far as English readers are concerned, is that he comes over to 
England as an interpreter in the suite of the Chinese Ambassadors, 
and marries an English girl. Women are capable of such follies 
in this matter, and are so unteachable, that the terrible example 
of Nellie Serjeant would probably be of no avail. 


Some thirty-seven years ago Charles Kingsley wrote a preface 
to an edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which had been illustrated 
by Mr. Charles Bennett. In this he pointed out Bunyan’s power 
of drawing character, and went on to say, “ The man who translates 
them out of the pages of Bunyan into human forms and 
countenances, will have done good service by increasing our 
knowledge of types of humanity which are permanent, however 
partial.” This edition, with the illustrations, has now been re- 
produced by Messrs. Gibbings and Co. Mr. Bennett was, perhaps, 
stronger in representing the aoxpév than the xadrdy, but his 
drawings are remarkably vigorous and interesting. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. Edited by 
Allan Menzies, D.D. (T. and T. Clarke.)—This supplementary 
volume is a welcome addition to the Ante-Nicene series. It 
consists of two parts, of the second of which it is sufficient to say 
that it contains the Commentaries of Origen on the Gospels of St. 
John and St. Matthew. In the first we have collected a number 
of recent discoveries. These are the fragments of the Docetic 
Gospel of Peter, the Diatessaron of Tatian, perhaps the 
most important “find” (after the Didache) of recent times; 
the Apocalypse of Peter, a curious cento of Christian and 
classical speculations on the future world; the Visio Pauli 
(which Augustine so strongly condemned as professing to 
utter things “not lawful to be uttered”); the Apocalypses 
of the Virgin and of Sedrach ; the Testament of Abraham; the 
Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena (two sisters whom St. Paul 
visits in his journey to Spain), a document strongly tinged with 





ascetic views, as in the expression, “the filth of marriage ;” ang 
the narrative of Zosimus (a visit to the Land of the Blessed), 
Then we have the Epistles of Clement, the translation of Vol. J, 
of the “ Library,” reprinted with the additions discovered in 1875 
by Philotheus Briennius in the Library of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Fanari. Finally comes the Apology of Aristides the Philosopher, 
The Apology was first diseovered in an Armenian translation, 
chaps. 1 and 2. Then Professor J. Rendel Harris discovered a 
Syriac version of the whole in one of the Sinaitic monasteries, 
Finally it was recognised as having been incorporated in the 
“Life of Baarlam and Josaphat.” 


The Edge of the Orient. By R. H. Russell. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—Mr. Russell describes a brief visit to the most interesting 
series of cities that are set on the edge of the Adriatic eastward 
of Trieste, with Damascus, Cairo, Luxor, and Constantinople 
thrown in. Such towns as Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Curzola, 
Ragusa, Cattaro, Smyrna, and Salonica have a wonderful history; 
each would be amine to the archmologist. The book is very 
sketchy, simply a record of flying visits, but it is well illustrated 
by photographs, and serves to remind us of the existence of 
these ancient cities. The chapter on Montenegro is interesting, 
The Sultan is not “the head of this religion.” 


The Aurora Borealis. By A. Angot. “The International 
Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The Aurora, one is 
thankful to say, still baffles men of science, though the study 
of careful observations has led to some curious results. The 
period of maximum auroras coincides with the sun-spot period; 
there are gaps, but then again the great periods, the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and the last quarter of that 
century, appear to coincide, and also the twenty-eight day 
period, the revolution of the spots round the sun, with the in- 
terval between auroras, But any attempt to construct a working 
theory as to the terrestrial magnetism and auroras seems beset 
with difficulties. It seems certain that auroras seen in our 
latitude are two hundred miles high! Another remarkable 
fact is that the lines passing through places of equal auroral 
display form a series of ovals. This chart, by the way, is 
wrongly placed. The plates are capital, and the book by no 
means technical, and we recommend all readers to read M. 
Angot’s volume, which is singularly able, lucid, and impressive. 
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Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Terms of Subscription, 


nt Quarterly. 


ted Yearly. . 
1 8 Cie 014 3.0 7 2 


Including postage to any part of the Uni 
MRMNOND |. Ucisocds cvs cduciedicueteccdsssehovavnestieante 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
SESARIIAS GoGvcssysstaveyscasavevectobssupuveateareessarecyos 110 6s 015 Sian 7 8 
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. Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvuTsIpE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








a Rr Te £10 10 0| Narrow Column ............. eos £310 0 
ae. x "5 5 0| Half-Column ... 1 0 
Uuarter-Page SO aa 212 6| Quarter-Column .......scssss.-- 017 6 

CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page....everseereereereeeres £14 14 0| Inside Page .......sesseeeee . £12 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


SUM MER SALE 








“lIBERTY” 


SUM M ER Remnants, Trial Prints and Colourings, 
SALE Weavers’ Samples, 
THIS DAY Slightly Soiled and Surplus Stock of 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
AT 


“Liberty” ART FABRICS 
@REATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE. 
in all Departments. at greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 

 Foldakin” and “ Spectakin,’’ are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 

Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 








OUR 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(aow in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIPE GRRICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


EYE S$. 











The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
EN ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARE. cation to 
E. DENT and CoO., 
$1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











N ORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE CRUISE, 
r my, Conducted by Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE, 
Visiting St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana. 
F : Kighty-eight days for 85 guineas. 
all details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


ISS ALLBUTT, SUMMERLEIGH, ST. LEONARDS- 
, ON-SEA.— Comfortable HOME OFFERED to GIRLS needing sea air, 
i grounG; south aspect. Classes, if desired, at Ladies’ College close by. 


A LaDy is ANXIOUS to RECOMMEND 
—— ‘ a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
from which her Son has just gained a Scholarship at Winchester College. 


Address : 
B. H. BELMONT, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 








HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 15th, 1897. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
are expected to enter their names on Wednesday, October 6th, between 2 and 4 p.m. 
Further information on application. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


T EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House ay enn 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
re. London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Women), 











O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters; PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 











WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
\ of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 

Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





} ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Oareful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


MNUDOR HALL SCHOOL Fork GrRLs, 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G@. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RA.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservitoire); Mons. Lirpent, 
B,-é3-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. L«rge house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford 
Vaiuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 





ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D. C, FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Stxff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for the above hs XAMINATIONS. 
Of some 350 Candidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining tirst (three 
times), second (three times), and other high places, 
‘ For Prospectus and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, South 
ensington. 





T. RIDLEY, M.A. Camb, RECEIVES GENTLE- 
e MEN’S SONS between 7 and 14, in PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Home care and special advantayes for young Boys. Gymnasium and 
good cricket field. Boys can be met in town. Terms moderate. Good references 
to parents of former pupils.—Oakshade, Reigate. 


4 ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lady 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs. BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Ouford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 











AD 1} ®t: oe e¢ @h, 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals .. .-.- «.  «. The Misses HEWITT. 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods. Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air. 





ORMANTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—APPLICA- 
£ TIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School, which will be opened in October. The Head-Master will receive, in 
accordance with the terms of the Scheme, a fixed Stipend of £100 per annum, 
together with a Capitation Grant, which the Governors have fixed at £4.—For 
further particulars apply to W. NORWOOD, Snow Hill View, Wakefield. 





A CCOUNT WORK WANTED by a LADY in connection 


with Charitable Societies, and Societies and Institutions connected with 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. The NEXT 





women’s work. ‘Ten years’ experience. Good testimonials and references,— 
J.8, E. L.,” 14 First Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. . 





TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th. Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 
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CIRENCESTER. 

Established b Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture an Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PrEsiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, . N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq. F.R.S. 
Col, Sir R, Nigel F. Kingacote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 


| ellen AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


George T, J. a Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
Boarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary somapeeents certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.1.0.E. 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS. 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Oambridge Higher Local Certificate i in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ aIRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi:tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examivations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Suan Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 








ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 

MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 

in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 

with individual attention. S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games, 


ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for "Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in JULY. New Junior 
Department just opened ot neg oe Preparation for London Matric. and 
Prel, Scient, Exams., the Navy, and Universities. Numerous recent 
=. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to the BURSAR, 
5 The College, Epsom, Surrey. 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head- -Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 








ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


A School to supplement the work of Public Schools. 
1, It trains Boys for Agriculture (the Colonies, Ceylon, Land Agency, &c). 
2. It gives a varied general education, with manual work and outdoor life, 
3. It —— delicate and backward Boys not making progress at Public 
ools, 
Boys ages vary from 14-19. 


Illustrated Prospectus and references, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


S*; KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14. Arrangements can e for the entire charge of 
Girls from India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD. MISTRESS. 








NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. — Miss 
Ly DREWRY will RESUME her LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS 
sEPTEMBER.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





———_. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SOIENOE (inaluding 

the Indian onl Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 
on OCTOBER 5th. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 P.m, by 
Professor J. Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 





SvBJEcTs, PROFESSORS OR TEACHERS, 

Latin ... ooo sea ioe pan .. A.E, Housman, M.A, 
Greek ... ae a oe we  «. J. A. Platt, M.A. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid ncaa aeaaaaad . The Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks, 
Comparative Philo «. J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D, 
—_ a my Gator a E. A. Gardner, M.A, 

igyptian rebseolog: wi TO- : . 

ae ose y ‘o } W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.O.L., LL.D, 
pneiieh (Quain Professorship) ; nes “ae véeu pe age . 
Philosphy of Mind and ‘Logic Grote 

Professorship) ... ( — Sully, M.A., LL.D, 
Political Economy ... H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. 
Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer) +. Vacant. 
Architecture .. «. T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A, 
Fine Arts (Slade Professorship)... .. Fredk. Brown. 
— ae san cee = Lallemand, B.-és-Sc. 

rman nes ooo tees Wnt 

Italian... ae ae ooo See .. F. de Asarta, 
Mathematics... ous ns ‘ees .- M.J.M. Hill, M.A., D.8e., F.R.S. 
Chemistry ... a ase «. W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Pathological Chemistry aes ate . Vaughan Harley, M.D. 
Physics (Quain Professorship) ... «» G, Carey Foster, B.A., F.B.S. 


W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., ae 
F. W. gy M. Ase D.S 
. G. neg LLD., 


Zoology (Jodrell Professorship)... 
Botany (Quain Professorship) ... 
—— (Yates - Goldsmid Profesor: ™? Rev. T. 


ip)... ee - 
Piyeleleay (J odrell Professorship) we EVA. Schiifer, FE. R. 8. 
Hygiene and Public Health _... «. W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
Pathology and Morbid Anatomy .. Bidney Martin, M.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mathematicsand Mechanics ... Karl Pearson, M.A., Ba B., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering... ..  .. {oy rN Beare, BA. B.Se., 
Electrical Engineering .., ise J n A. a M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S, 
Civil Engineering .., ove oes e Sate, oo - Harcourt, M.A., 
Roman Law .. mn ~ ooo «. A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
Jurispradence ae ee «. J» Pawley Bate, M. A., LL.D. 
Law (Quain Chair)... os ons “a .. Augustine Birrell, Q.0., M.P. 
Indian Law ... pen ee ae ae Je W. Nei 
Sanskrit ant ove os ° ooo Bendall, ™. A. 
Pali... an oe see es oo ae Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabic... seb ane ose sce «. 8, A. Strong, M.A. 
Persian vs ase Son ne « HE. Denison Ross, Ph.D, 
Hindustani ... ea ane sek .. J. F. Blumbardt, M.A, 
Marathi ane on sae ee we Je W. Neill. 
Tawil . a 098 .. R. W. Frazer, B.A., LL.B. 
Burmese R. F. 8t. A. St. John, M.A. 


Students of seltien sexes are asiiieaiai a all Classes, provided there is room, with- 
out previous examination. 

Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually, 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretar. 
S T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 

LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

The FOUNDATION is for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE 
of the SUNS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the Church of England, 

. The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 21st, 

897. 

Applications, on Form provided by the Secretary, must be received by him at 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, not later than AUGUST 31st. Candidates 
are alone eligible between the ages of 9 and 11 years. 

The Sons of Clergymen are also admitted as— 

(a.)—Supplementary Foundationers. Feces, 30 guineas per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age. The parents’ means must be limited. 
Applications for next Term, on Forms provided by the Secretary, should 
be received not later than August 31st. 

(v.)—Non-Foundationers. Fees, 50 guineas perannum. Entrance Forms to be 
obtained from the Secretary or the Head-Master. 

The Sons of Laymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers. Fees, 60 guineas per 
annum. Applications to be made to the Secretary or Head-Master. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 14th. 

Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., Secretary. 

1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 








UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MEDICINE in the Queen’s College, Cork, being now VACANT, 
Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the 
UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before AUGUST 7th, 1897, in order 
that the same may be submitted to his Excellency, the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, July 16th, 1897. 





RESDEN.—SMALL PENSION for YOUNG ENGLISH 

GENTLEWOMEN. Detached house, with garden, in best and healthiest 

artof Dresden; modern sanitation. All accomplishments by first-rate masters. 

Lady Principal, "who has resided 13 years in England, is now visiting in this 

country till the end of August. Interviews can be arranged,—Address letters = 

Fiiulein KNOBLACH, care of Mrs, Shirley, 11 Gethennare Gardens, Kensington. 
References given and required. 





IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and excel- 
lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German. Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthi y 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, at which there are at present 
VACANCIES for a few BOARDERS.—Addres:, by letter, ‘* P.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, N.W. 


| | ataitdnaenaiaied COLLEGE OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the election of a Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Economics in September.” Duties to commence in October next. Salary, £200 at 
least, together with half the fees of the Lecturer’s Classes.—For particulars 
apply to the REGISTRAR. 








TJHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY, on border of 

Yorkshire Moors.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., late Scholar Trin. Coll-, 

Camb., successor to Rev. J. W. Burrow, REOEIVES PUPILS, BOARDERS, 
and DAY BOYS te prepare for Public Schools, &c. 


Of See 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent Refereaces, 





I N_ G. 
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BATE Wa F. 


M IDLANOD 
DIRECT AND MOST INTERESTING 
i ROUTE TO SCOTLAND 
*#.* IS VIA SETTLE AND CARLISLE, 
ROUGH the BEST PARTS of the LAND of BURNS; 
= The Home and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott; and 
over the “FORTH” BRIDGE, &c. 


sUMMER TRAIN SERVICE. 























-_ ee - 

a.m.| a.m. .| P.m.| P.m.| p.m. 
vse ane vse eae enep| 5 15/10 30/10 35] 2 10] 9 15110 0 
eee Ph — — WE ee of 5 45] 8 85) 4 15) 4 45 
De ee cc ete set. oth to PEON cop EE OUE ce SO 
AMT GOW (St. Enoch)... ss. sue on a 8 52] 7 85) .w [11 25) 7 10) 7 20 
Greenock _«-. vee cor, vee cee tee eee . * 3 55| axe § 35111 25 652 jas 
 —egger ae ee ee ee 
Fort William «ass sve see see ove ane one ap | ove . os ee [12 40)... 
sen =) oe » | 537] .. (1032) . 1855]... 
ated | 610] .. (10 51] ... | 8 62)... 

Dandee oe Forth 8 40 12 45 10 45 
Aberdeen PT ee Bridge ° one 6 10 one 2 40 oe 
e88 i aus, ees web. Oe see aie eco ese 
Inverracr (40r Belfast) sn ee coe ove oe op BOB Mae be ae oe 


ECTIONS are given with these trains from Leicester, Notting- 
—_— bows Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, 

and other towns, mm 
+ First and Third Olass Dining accommodation between London and Glasgow 
or Edinburgh. A.—No connection on Sundays. 

ices to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of Man 

rena The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and in con- 
nection ‘with the Midland Railway, see the Company’s Time Tables and other pub- 


lication’: \TwING CARRIAGES TO AND FROM EDINBURGH. 

Dining Car accommodation is provided on the trains leaving London (St. 
Pancras) at 10,35 a.m. for Edinburgh ; and Edinburgh (Waverley) at 105 a.m, 
for London (St. Pancras). Seats may be booked in advance on application to the 
respective Stationmasters. 

WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

At the Princes Pier, Greenock, trains run alongside the steamers, so that 
passengers from London and all parts of the Midland Railway system can con- 
yeniently join the Steamers for the Firth of Clyde and the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. THROUGH CARRIAGE from London (St. Pancras) 
to Greenock at 10,0 p.m. 

DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY vid Greenock (Princes Pier). 

A Daylight Service throughout will be given during July and August, leaving 
London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., arriving at Greenock at 8.7 p.m. in connection 
with the G. and S. W. Railway Co.’s Steamer reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 

TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 

First and Third Olass Dining Carriages by the Morning and Afternoon Express 
Trains between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch). 

Sleeping Cars will run from London (St. Pancras) to Edinburgh at 9,15 p.m., 
and to Glasgow at 10.0 n.m., also from Edinburgh at 9.50 and Glasgow 
(St. Enoch) at 9.15 p.m. to London (St. Parcras), 

Luncheon and Dining Cars by some of the Express Trains from and to 
London (St. Pancras). , 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application. 

MPillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express 
Trains from London (St. Pancras). 
WHERE TO GO AND STAY FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

"Tilustrated Guide and List of Furnished Lodgings in Farmhouses, Country 
Districts, &c.” (by post 2d.) ; ‘* The Peak of Derbyshire ” (by post 4d.) ; “* Pocket 
Guide to the Midland Railway” (price 6d.); ‘* Pocket Diary and Guide to the 
Isle of Man and English Lake District” (price 2d., by post 3d.). These Guides, 
as well as Time Tables, Tourist Programmes, and other publications, may be 


had on application. 
GEO. H, TURNER, General Manager, 
Derby, July, 1897, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
is President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
, Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Pe The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life-Membership, accord- 
ne, to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading- Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firra EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 


.C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


U PStTairs 








and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Th By Miss THackERar, 
YOUNG sooty of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
permission) £ ANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
in ou oe trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Central Of’, “t, the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Donation pa = Bucking am Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
os 4 events the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

8. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


SWAN FOUN 
OUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 





Loo AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 





COLLECTION, CONVEYANCE, AND DELIVERY IN ADVANCE AT 
ls. PER PACKAGE, 





The personal luggage of Tourist Passengers will, on application, be collected 
from their residences, hotels, &c., forwarded in advance of the owner’s journey,. 
and delivered at any of the following Tourist Resorts on the London and North- 
Western Railway, viz. :— 


Bangor. Holyhead. Llysfaen. 
Bettws-y-Coed, Kenilworth, Lytham. 
Bethesda, Keswick. Morecambe, 
Blackpool. Lancaster. Old Colwyn. 
Blaenau Festiniog, Leamington, Penmaenmawr. 
Buxton, Llanberis. Penrith. 
Carnarvon. Llandrindod Wells. Prestatyn. 
Colwyn Bay. Liandudno, Rhyl. 
Conway. Liandulas, Rathin. 
Denbigh. Llanfairfechan, Southport. 
Fleetwood, Liangammarch Wells, Windermere. 
Lianwrtyd Wells. 








The charge is 1s. per package, which must in all cases be prepaid. 

The collection and delivery services apply within the usual free delivery: 
boundaries only. 

The arrangement applies to portmanteaux, trunks, dress- baskets, tin or 
wooden boxes, travelling rugs, or other like personal luggage only, and not to 
bicycles, perambulators, and mail carts, or to packing cases or other receptacles 
containing bedding, furniture, or merchandise, 

Further particulars can be obtained at the Stations or Town Offices, 

FRED. HARRISON, 
Euston Station, Lonpon, N.W. General Manager, 


July, A 





ONDON AND NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT FAST EXPRESSES FOR TOURISTS AND FAMILIES.. 








NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS, 











am. i. — 
London (Euston) oo cee eee dep. 9 30 10 20 
p.m, Pm « 
Barmouth § 02. wo seo ce eve arr, 455 6 5 
Aberystwyth et ehh eb. lege ia ee a 410 ° 5 30 
8 
a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) dep. 9 30 1040 ... 1055 193 
p.m. p.m. p.m. 
ee ke nt at arr, — a ; 4 3 6 50 
Colwyn Bay pee _ . 42. 43 ~ ome 
Llandudno ... ... w+ 99 - . Bas 455 7 32 
Penmaenmawr ... «++ 9 — « £08. 5 23 7 50 
p.m. 
Bangor... .. weg Cow BcOice. SA 88 
Pwilheli (ae eee ee i. — «. 
Criccieth ... ... +9 520 Yo -—- ww 


8—The 10.55 from London to North Wales runs on Saturdays only. 
F—There will be a connection to Pwllheli off the 1.30 p.m. from London ow 
Fridays only, arriving 10 5 p.m. 





BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


a.m. 

London (Huston) ... wo coo cso cee cco cee cco cee. 10.20 
p.m. 

ND ia ene ce ome ee. ee oe ee SS 
Morecambe sas Ga, eeu” aed Galt (wale Nada one ae 3 52 
NE © kca: ace cee, sew sane, cee, dae * 4 20 
Keswick ... . ~ one 515 


For further particulars see the Company’s Time Bills, 
Euston, July, 1897. FRED. HARRISON, General Manager, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | __ 
of Subscribers) from TWO @UINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpox. Code: UNICODE. 





93 CuEarsipr, B.C.. 954 ReGen 
 K.C., T STREET, W., 21 KenstnaTon Hicu STREET, W> 
LONDON. 3 ExcuancE STREFT, MANCHESTER, P 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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THE 


ENLARGED SUMMER 
(AUGUST) NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


IS NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


Among the Contents of the 
Enlarged Summer Number are included :— 


Cliveden, 
A most interesting account of this Historic 
House by the Marquess OF Lorne, K.T., 
picturesquely illustrated from Photographs 
specially taken for this Article. 


The Land of a Thousand Lakes, 
Isa Tourist Article by Mrs. St, CLArrn STOBART, 
giving an interesting account of the Sports and 
a the little-known Interior Parts of 
inland, 


A Queen’s Visit to St. Paul’s, 
By Sir Francis MONTEFIORE, describes a former 
historic Royal Visit to the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral, and forms an appropriate comparison with 
the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of Jane 22, 1897. 


Cricket, : 
By Lorp Harris, illustrated by Mr. George 
Roller, will be one of the most widely read of the 
articles dealing with the Sports of each Month. 


A Tribute of Souls, 
Is a fascinating Psychical Study written by. 
Lord FrepDERIC HaMILToN and Mr: RoBErtT 8. 
HITCHENS, 


Bombay, 
From the Pen of Mr, Groreze W. Forrest, 
describes one of the Capitals of Greater Britain, 
around which sympathetic interest has centred 
this year. 

The Raid of Carlisle, 
By Lord Ernest HamILtox, is a humorous 
pseudo-Ingoldsby lay of a Border foray, quaintly 
illustrated by M. Zangwill 

An Exquisite Photogravure, 
Entitled “*Good Luck,’ by JoLes DENNEULIER, 
printed in tone, forms the Frontispiece of this 
entertaining Summer Number. 





Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.0O. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


JUST READY, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1897. 


1, Tue Prive OF JENNICO. 

2. Toe CampaiGNn oF Rovucovx. 

8. Tue ANTI-CLERICALS’ PILGRIMAGE, 
4. Autumn Days In IsLay. 

5. Fatuer Carrican’s Last OAL. 
6. Tue Sponsor or Forg-Sona. 

7. “AT Least a Magtrr.” 

8. Tue SEPTEMBER GRAYLING. 

9. JoHN JARDINE. 

10, BretTHoven’s Last Days. 

ll, Bernany. (Conclusion.) 


Ricuarp Benttey and Son, New Burlington Street. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








i 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,Pz Pom 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8, 
wine usually sold at much yp ccbes 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 64, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
d.tional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carian, 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Clarg 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in valne, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine" 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin. 





| ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 


needed energy without unduly exciting the system, 
Sold only in Tins, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


———-— 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 





Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 














SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


** An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 


“A very interesting series.”’—Times. 


“'The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.0., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 1. + oe =~ owe-~— £27, 000,000 
eee 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 


or Exchanged, 





Baker.” 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MISS JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the 


Writings of JEAN INGELOW. Feap. Svo, 2. 6d., cloth plain; 3s., cloth gilt. 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER STORY. 


Two Stories for Girls. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 





MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to Pro- 


ax Miiller. By Ayprew Lane, M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews, Hon. 
feaner of Merton College, sometime Gifford Lecturer in the University of 
St. Andrews. 8vo, 9s. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply 


to Father Gerard. By SamurL Rawson GARDINER, D.O.L. With 8 Illus- 
trations and Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Father Gerard’s theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set forth in his recently 
published book, is demolishe? once and for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the 
story of that famous plot been so thoroughly examined in the light of historical 
evidence, as in this new work.”—Daily News. 


THE OXFORD HOUSE PAPERS: a Series 


of Papers written by Members of the University of Oxford. Third Series, 
crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. [Neat week. 
ConTENTS :—THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. (Edin.), of 
the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of Westminster.—CuuRcH AND 
Srate. Mandell Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London.—Wuat Do wE MEAN 
py THE NaTionaL CuurcH? H. O, Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford.—SuicipE. H. Hensley Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford.—_THE OLD TESTAMENT AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE REVELATION OF 
Gop. Walter Lock, D.D., Sub-Warden of Keble Oollege, Oxford.—Tuz Canon 
or THE New TESTAMENT. W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, and Oanon of Christ Church.—UNDENOMINATIONAL RELIGIOUS IN- 
strucTION. G. W. Gent, M.A., Principal of Si, Mark’s Oollege, Chelsea. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: a Historical 


Romance. By 8. Levert-YeEats, Author of ‘‘The Honour of Savelli,’’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a Story 


of Child Life. By Epira H. Fowter, Author of “ The Young Pretenders,” 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, és, 

“ A delightful children’s story. The author seems to have caught the daring 
inconsequence and persistency in hammering out an idea which characterise un- 
trammelled conversation in the nursery very cleverly. For its dialogue alone, 
the amusing little book is better reading than a good many more pretentious 
works of fiction.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


KALLISTRATUS: an Autobiography. A 


Story of the Time of the Second Punic War. By A. H. Gixxes, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 


CROOKED PATHS. By Francis ALLINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“To die and discover that death is not the end of all; to find-that there is no 
death, but merely an altered existence; to know that our actual self continues 
to feel and to think after death ; this is the theoretical theme of Mr. Francis 
Allingham’s novel..,... The idea of the book is well conceived andseriously carried 
out,” —Daily Mail, 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. With Portrait, 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. River Hacearp. 


With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


1857-1858, By Sir Jonn W. Kaye and Colonel J. B. Matueson. With 
Analytical Index and Maps and Plans, New Edition, 6 vols., crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d,each, (Vols, I.-III. next week. Vols. IV.-VI. in the autumn.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 381. JULY, 1897. &vo, price 6s. 
1, PROSPERITY AND POLITICS IN| 7. INSTINCTIN THE ANIMAL AND 


. ETAB d 3 
2, MODERN MOUNTAINEERING. hereennencininpnineenianguigias 
8. TWO RECENT ASTRONOMERS. | % THENATIVESTATESOF INDIA. 


4, N "ss 
AREA  MAHAN'S “LIFE OF! 9, ORIGINS AND INTERPRETA- 
© OgtgEDS OF ReERAGoMMON) toto” uA 
6, CHARLES WILLIAM FERDI-| 10, PUBLIO OPINION AND SOUTH 
NAND, DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. AFRICA, 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1897. Price 6d. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By; A RETROSPECT AND A 
Sone of ak a oo” | CAST. By Miss BEALE, 
o (Concluded. . aps. 19-20, | et Pr gg By May KENDALL. 
IN AUGUST, By Duncay J. Rosert-| A SMOKING CONCERT, By Mrs. 


THE CLOUD omar Pa Murray Hicxson, 
SSED. B Y SIG) 
amma Huremuon Pe mg ok bag THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 


ANDREW Lana, 


FORE- 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of ‘‘ A Ride Through Western Asia.” 


TIMES.—“ Forms a valuable record of the war as seen from the Turkish point 
of view...... In a final chapter he di , with k ledge and lucidity, various 
questions of strategy, tactics, and organisation.” 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING, 


PRICE 8IX SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


DAILY NEWS.—*“ Whether we agree or disagree with Mr. Crawford’s thesis, 
we cannot but admire this poignant and beautiful story.” ‘ 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SPECTATOR.—* Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of modern 
Italian manners,” ; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS,” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHENZUM.—" Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume, It has 
many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour 
of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever... 





His last volume is one of his best.” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “Summer in Arcady,” &c. 
ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Allen’s gifts are many—a style pellucid and picturesque, 
a vivid and disciplined power of characterisation, and an intimate knowledge of 
a striking epoch and an alluring country...... ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine 
achievement.” : 








VOLUME III, NOW READY. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. By 


Many Writers. Edited by Tuomas CxiiFrorD A.LBuTT, M.A., M.D., F.B.8. 
Vol. I1I.—Containing Certain General Diseases, Diseases of the Stomach and 
Bowels. 8vo, 25s. net. 





Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE LAW OF 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By AvaustTIng 
BIgRELL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Quain Professor of Law 
at University College, London. 





Crown 8vo, 2s, 


6d. 
NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Major-General 


Maurice, O.B. [English Citizen Series. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A work of unique value and importance...... A book 
which every Englishman who loves his country should read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest, with the utmost attention at his command,”, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN. 


BY MRS, C. W. EARLE. 
With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANOE LYTTON. 
** Intelligent readers of almost any age, especially if they are concerned in the 


management of a country household, will find these pages throughout both 
suggestive and amusing.”—Times. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





LONGMANs, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


TRUSTEES. 
Str ROBERT JARDINE of Castlemilk, Bart. A, H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln, 
Str JOHN COWAN of Beeslack, Bart. J. A. CAMPBELL, Esq. of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P, 


Tar Riaut Hon. LORD WATSON of Thankerton. 





The following are the results reported for the year 1896 :— 


NEW ASSURANCES compietep—£1,408,494. NEW PREMIUMS—£83,780. 
TOTAL PREMIUMS—£801,449. TOTAL INCOME—£1,189,800. 
CLAIMS, 1nctupiIne BONUS ADDITIONS*—£459,572. 
* These averaged 53 per cent. on the Assurances which participated. 
The TOTAL COST at which the business was conducted, after making the moderate allowance of 1 per cent. on the price 


of. the Annuities, was only 10} per cent. of the Assurance Premium Income. The average rate of INTEREST earned during 
the year was £4 2s. 1d. per cent. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS vow rxcren £10,000,000. 
Their INCREASE in the year was £568,618. 


History and Constitution. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assurer the full 
benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while at the same time retaining the 
Wuotx Surptus for the Policyholders. 


Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly Lares 
Assurances from the first, but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secuse the Common Fund from loss, will in many 
cases provide Eventuat Benerits as large as can be obtained under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at usual ages for assurance £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being 


equivalent to 
AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS or 20 tro 25 PER CENT. 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes te the Policyholders, and is reserved exclusively for those Members (more than half of 
those who enter) who survive the period at which their premiums, with compound interest at 4 per cent., amount to the original 
assurances, no share being given to those whose early deaths cause loss to the Common Fund. 


THE SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. Mork THAN ONE-HALF ct the Members who died 
during the period (1888-1894) were entitled to Bonuses which, NoTwiTHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE EXCEED 
THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 per cent. to the Policies 
which participated. 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and 
immediate payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are framed entirely for the benefit of the 
members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. Policies, as a rule, are 
World-Wide after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Place. BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Square. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
DUNDEE, 12 Victoria Chambers. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 27 Victoria Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. | BELFAST, 10 Donegall Square, N. 


DUBLIN - - - 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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